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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE paramount European problem of the day—moral 
no less than material—is whether Germany, i.e. the Germans, 
are to escape the liabilities they incurred 
Friend when they deliberately set out to wreck 
rien 
civilization. Its moral aspect consists in 
this, that if it becomes recognized International Law that 
malignant aggression, prosecuted with a determination to 
destroy, is to come off more lightly than the Powers which 
merely defended themselves, even when the aggression 
fails, we enthrone might above right and have no prospect 
of avoiding wars. There will be every incentive to «aggressors 
because every temptation to play the always popular game 
of ‘‘ Heads I win, tails I don’t lose.”” We cai: guess what 
/Germany would have done had she wor on tand, as she 
confidently expected, in 1914, 1915, 1917 and 1918, and, 
indeed, as seemed at more than one moment more than 
probable. Suggestions of her terms to the conquered have 
appeared, nor is there any doubt as to their enforcement, 
nor as to the methods by which they would have been 
enforced. We know that the indemnities imposed on France 
in 1870 substantially exceeded the costs of the war to 
victorious Germany.. The terms dictated at Brest Litovsk 
to helpless Russia and at Bukarest to the unfortunate 
Rumanians by the very Germans nowadays whining over 
the Treaty of Versailles are on record and speak for them- 
selves. German policy consists in picking quarrels with 
any neighbours whose goods she covets and who are suffi- 
ciently unprepared, knocking them down and _ stripping 
them of everything portable. Happily, for once Germany 
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* pit off more than she could chew and came a cropper. The 
main duty of the Allied and Associated Powers when Proyi- 
dence placed victory in their hands in the autumn of 1918 
was to see to it that Prussianized Germany was placed 
hors de combat to the extent that it would be humanly 
impossible for her to run amok again during the lifetime 
of the present generation. On one pretext or another this 
was not done. American jealousy of Britain prompted 
President Wilson’s veto on the payment of Allied war costs, 
reparation being confined to direct damage to civil life, 
which gave priority to the claims of invaded countries, 
Englishmen, to whom war is something more serious than 


an opportunity for electioneering, would not have objected § 


to this, because the ruin of the devastated areas was incom: 
parably worse than anything England or the Dominions 
endured, but no British Government ever acquired any 
mandate to waive our claim for costs, in which the entire 
Empire is equally interested. On this subject we would 
direct the reader’s attention to Mr. John Holt Schooling’s 
painful arithmetic elsewhere in this number. 


Even the attenuated American programme has_ been 
discarded. Periodically we have a whittling away of Peace 

terms—which never erred on the side of 
we? harshness—always in Germany’s favour. Nor 
is this unhealthy, demoralizing and dangerous process 
attributable to the pressure of the Americans, who dropped 
out of the Supreme Council some months ago. President 
Wilson ‘may have originally set a bad example at the Paris 
Peace Conference by espousing the enemy’s cause, but 
Mr. Lloyd George was only too eager to follow suit, and 
from that day to this the Coalition Prime Minister has been 
the chief pro-German factor, just as he has been the chief 
pro-Bolshevik factor in Allied councils and the great 
disintegrator of the Entente, to which nowadays he only 
renders lip service. Far be it from us to attempt any 
surmise of his motives, which we frankly recognize as beyond 
our comprehension. We only know the fact which stares 
us in the face whenever the Allied Prime Ministers for- 
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gather, viz. that Mr. Lloyd George goes as far as he can 
in quarrelling with the French in the interests of Germany. 
That he subsequently makes flamboyant patriotic speeches 
whenever he finds himself in a patriotic atmosphere, e.g. at 
Birmingham, suggesting that the whole object of his existence 
is to secure reparation from Germany, goes without saying. 
It is also the case that he never has any difficulty in hum- 
bugging the House of Commons, reserving all his ridicule 
for the handful of benighted Members who effectively wish 
“to make Germany pay’”’—but the House of Commons is 


_ only thoroughly happy when it is being humbugged. Among 


humbugs Mr. Lloyd George is a prince. But an ever 


. increasing number of British taxpayers, who are being 
literally ‘“‘ bled white” and thereafter skinned by the 


Surveyors of Taxes, are more than “fed up” with these 
grotesque Parliamentary and platform antics, besides being 
intensely humiliated by the manner in which the influence 
of the British Government is continually cast in Germany’s 
favour and against France. Why? Echo answers “ Why ?” 
Ask the International Jew. He may know more than 
Echo. Seemingly, the friends of Germany in this country 
carry far too many guns for us. Consciously or sub- 
consciously, the Coalition has become their mouthpiece, and 
is almost pathetic on behalf of the Fatherland, while the 
“sob artists’ of Liberalism and Labour whimper in unison. 
The answer to al! this spurious sentimentalism is as simple 
as it is conclusive. Had England lost the ‘war Germany 
would have found no difficulty in making us pay the full 
costs and something more. Nor would England have found 
any difficulty in making Germany pay had our Government 
contained a single Minister with his heart in the job. 


We beg our readers never to relax their interest in this 
vital issue and never to be “ fobbed off ”’ with the plausible 
. pretexts with which politicians invariabl 
M. Poincaré explain away any palpable derelictions of 
duty. A certain school of Radicals are congenitally “‘ agin ” 
their own country—they would preferably make us pay 
Indemnities to Germany for resisting her attack on Belgium 
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if they could. Labour Politicians, again, would sooner ruin 
any home capitalists rather than penalize foreign capital- 
ists. They regard Income Tax, Super Tax, Death Duties 
and Capital Levy as per se beneficial, apart from any 
revenue they may produce. They would be horrified at 
the proposal of any relief to Super Tax payers, and hope 
to exploit the present situation to fleece them still further, 
We can understand, without admiring, their attitude, which 
arises from sheer ignorance and stupidity—the Duke of 
Northumberland’s critical analysis of Mr. J. H. Thomas’s 
magnum opus helps us to appreciate much that previously 
bewildered. But neither Liberalism nor Labour is in 
power. We have a Coalition Government predominantly 
Conservative controlling both Houses of Parliament. How 
explain its supineness when every Conservative element in 
the country detests the fatal weakness for Germany developed 
in Downing Street from the moment the Prime Minister 
gained his record majority by promising to punish a 


criminal nation? From all accounts Lord Curzon, Mr. - 


Bonar Law and the other Unionist Ministers have lost all 
volition. They have no souls to call their own. They 
are incapable of differing from their Despot. When he 
said Germany must pay, they all said the same. When 
he declares Germany can’t pay, they say ditto. They don’t 
count. It is a case of a megalomaniac encircled with, syco- 
phants. Our best hope lies in the advent to power abroad 
of some statesman of the calibre of ex-President Poincaré, 
whose personal prestige would enable him to withstand 
Welsh vagaries and whose position would be irresistible, 
because not only would France be solid behind him but 
British public opinion would speedily realize that permanent 
peace depends on Britain backing the Poincaré policy. Mr. 
Lloyd George would have ow se sowmettre ou se démettre. 


Democracy, as we know, consists of the exploitation of 
the people by the politicians. The latter persuade the 
: . former to range themselves in separate and 
veness conflicting Parties, so that they may be the 


more easily victimized by being encouraged in the delusion 
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that the sham fights of statesmen are real fights. The 
same phenomenon is observable in all democratic com- 
munities. The relations between the governing groups 
of the different democracies consist in the main of a series 
of secret covenants secretly arrived at, or of secret engage- 
ments secretly attempted. Material facts are scrupulously 
withheld from the peoples concerned, who are fobbed off 
with trivialities and then invited to regard themselves 
as ‘‘ self-governing.”’ Occasionally some politician in diffi- 
culties blurts out something important, only to be denounced 
for his ‘indiscretion’ by his brother politicians at home 
and abroad and by their echoes in the Press. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who is scarcely one’s idea of a gossip and 
who, indeed, passes for being the soul of Parliamentary 
discretion and Front Bench correctitude, has been virulently 
assailed for revealing the interesting fact that with the object 
of easing the appalling financial strain imposed on civiliza- 
tion by Germany’s war the British Government suggested 
that the war debts among the Allied and Associated Powers 
might be forgone, thus enabling these Powers to start with 
a comparatively clean slate. Great Britain was prepared 
to undertake her share of sacrifice, and perhaps rather more 
than her share, in this renunciation. The total inter-Allied 
indebtedness approximates to the sum of £4,000,000,000, of 
which no less than £1,700,000,000 is due to the United 
Kingdom from her European Allies, while about £800,000,000 
is due from us to the United States. A general cancella- 
tion would involve our waiving £2 to every £1 waived by 
the Americans, taking the various exchanges at par. In 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s words, ‘‘ We made the proposals. 
They were not acceptable to-the United States. To make 
them again would be, I think, beneath our dignity, and would 
render us liable to a misconception of our motives.” 


We deplore and detest the régime of secrecy and mystery, 
which have run riot under the Coalition as never before. 
It enables our furtive and elusive Prime Minister to 
embark on many transactions that would never survive 
daylight. Whether the Americans like it or not, the British 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer did well to inform the British 
people of what had been attempted inthe common interest 
as regards these huge international debts, 
We understand the resentment of secretive 
Washington politicians —- never was there 
more mystery than during the Wilsonian Presidency—at 
a disclosure which the Democratic Administration should 
have made long since. But we refuse to believe that. any 
intelligent section of the American people are offended by 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s candour. Englishmen are amazed 
to learn that grist is brought to the mill of American Anglo- 
phobes by such a statement, and that once more German- 
Americans, Irish-Americans other miscellaneous 
enemies are on the warpath. That is because our people 
are systematically kept in the dark as regards the Anglo- 
phobe movement in the United States, which is always 
formidable, and when not simmering is boiling over. In 
truth, every episode supplies capital and copy for our per- 
sistent and rancorous enemies, educated by the Hearst 
Press. Wien we were silent concerning the colossal debts 
we contracted in order “to make the world safe for 
Democracy,” the Hearst Press found no difficulty in mis- 
representing our motives and vilifying our conduct, accusing 
us of taking advantage of the necessities of France and other 
Allies in order to bleed them white. If we discuss any 
remission of debts, it is at once pointed out by the same 
agency that here is another crafty plot on the part of John 
Bull to defraud his American creditors, in whose favour 
exchange has moved, by setting off debts he knows to be 
irrecoverable because the debtor nations are substantially 
bankrupt. Once accept the theory of the crafty, Machia- 
vellian John Bull who knows everything, foresees every- 
thing and prepares against all contingencies, and every 
occurrence can be perverted to the noble purpose of in- 
flaming the American masses, who are even more ignorant 
than they are excitable. 


Britain always 
Wrong - 


But for the unfortunate practice of the American corre- 
spondents of British newspapers in boycotting the Anglo- 
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phobe journalism of the United States, which is in- 
finitely more powerful because more popular than any 

other, we should realize that any suggestion, 
~ourrl Fools’ proposition or project put up by London to 

Washington is suspect from the start and 
condemned by its origin. It is not the fault of the British 
public that they are entirely innocent of American affairs 
as of American sentiment. It is exclusively the fault of 
the British Press, which is making precisely the same blunder 
about the United States that it made about Germany. It 
is not too late to save the two countries from the same dire 
consequences, but it is high time that our able editors 
awoke to some sense of their duties and realized the folly 
and danger of creating yet another Fools’ Paradise. There 
is now no hope of the present generation of Party Leaders 
getting any grip of international issues, least of all of Anglo- 
American relations. They live in the atmosphere of the 
Pilgrims Society, the English-Speaking Union and other 
well-meaning bodies which bear as little relation to reality 
as did Viscount Haldane’s pre-war oratory to the develop- 
ment of the pan-German plot. While congratulating Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain on his frankness in telling the British 
people something they are entitled to know, we can only 
marvel anew at the naiveté which permitted any British 
Government to suppose that any American Government 
would be prepared to take anything less than the last 
ounce of its full pound of flesh. Whatever may be our 
ultimate decision concerning the indebtedness of im- 
poverished Allies, who perforce borrowed from us because 
the United States was still ‘ thinking neutrally,’”’ we must 
make up our minds to the earliest possible discharge of all 
our obligations to the Americans. These are a veritable 
nightmare to the City of London, because our loans were 
raised on terms that would enable the Washington Govern- 
ment to precipitate a crisis in Lombard Street that no British 
banker cares to contemplate and consequently dismisses as 
“ unthinkable.” 


Ir the Mugwumps at the head of our great Joint-Stock 
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Banks could once get the fact into their rather woolly heads 
that the United States means to be repaid 
in full, we might anticipate a more robust 
attitude on their part towards our debtors— 
conspicuously the Germans, for whom international finan- 
ciers have a weakness that is not reciprocated. Let the 
Patres Conscripti of the City take to heart the declaration 
of the Washington Post, which is owned by one of the in- 
coming President’s close political friends and is believed 
to express Mr. Harding’s views. According to this pleasant 
print, 


City 
Mugwumps 


Emphatic notice should be given to the world that the United States 
will not consider any proposal looking to the cancellation of loans made 
to the Allies, but, on the contrary, will demand payment in full. 


Any cancellation of debts would, in the opinion of the 
Washington Post and presumably of the new Republican 
Administration, be the height of folly and a rank injustice 
to the American people, who, we are told, will deal gener- 
ously with the Allies. “‘ But let it be known once and for 
all that these loans must be paid, and interest must be 
paid, and that suggestions for their remission will not be 
considered.” This will be no surprise to readers of the 
National Review, who had never expected anything else, 
and who cannot but regard the action our Government 
confesses to have. taken in this affair as affording fresh 
evidence of ineptitude in international affairs. 


Yer another Anglo-American episode provoked some ex- 
citement during the past month, and may conceivably 

help to clear the air by teaching responsible 
a and irresponsible persons and personages in 


both countries that it is dangerous to play 


with fire, whether it take the form of deliberately inflaming 
the relations of two nations at peace or the more innocent 
but scarcely less mischievous shape of confiding in those 
unworthy of confidence. It appears to have become the 
practice of officials of the British Foreign Office to occa- 
sionally discuss events with American correspondents in 
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London freely and frankly, to their mutual advantage, and 
in no instance hitherto had there been any breach of confi- 
dence, even on the most delicate topics during the war. 
The American Press contains as honourable men as are to 
be found anywhere, who can be implicitly trusted to avoid 
indiscretion. The innovation worked admirably because 
of the loyalty of those concerned, and it could only 
work on a basis of mutual trust among honourable men. 
No officials can afford to give their confidence to “snakes 
in the grass’’—a truism that did not, however, prevent 
certain members of the Asquith Cabinet of 1914 from treat- 
ing Herr Von Kuhlmann (Councillor of the German Embassy) 
as a friend of England. Similarly, Sir Auckland Geddes, 
British Ambassador in Washington, who happened to be at 
home on leave, recently received certain American corre- 
spondents without sufficiently examining their credentials 
or ascertaining their identity. We refuse to believe that a 
man of his intelligence would knowingly let himself go in 
the presence of representatives of the Hearst Press, whose 
rnuison @étre is to poison Anglo-American relations, which 
are sufficiently delicate without deliberate mischief-making. 
According to one version it was the Hearst sub-editors on 
the other side who garbled unobjectionable cablegrams to 
make a “stunt.” Whoever the culprits, a highly sensa- 
tional account of this “‘ interview’ was circulated by the 
Hearst News Agency to the Hearst Press, which appeared 
in no other American newspapers. This falsification of 
Sir Auckland’s informal remarks was emphasized by the 
unfounded allegation that the report had been “ submitted 
to the author of the warning”? upon Anglo-American rela- 
tions, who was described at the time as a “ high official ” 
and since identified as our Ambassador. The “‘ warning,” 
as published, was to the effect that the United States and 
Great Britain were steadily drifting apart ; moreover, ‘‘ we 
are treading a path leading to war.” 


Ir is enough for us that Sir Auckland Geddes categorically 
repudiates the words put into his mouth, and his disclaimer 
will suffice the American Press generally, apart from the 
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offending organs, that whatever he said was private. That 
‘he spoke earnestly and even anxiously on the present out- 

- look we can well believe, for the simple 
Flapdoodle reason that he is a man of acumen, wale 
sense of perspective, and as a professional anatomist is 
accustomed to acknowledge facts when he sees them. The 
facts are decidedly disquieting, and no earthly good can 
be done by ignoring them, but, on the contrary, incalculable 
harm. When we find a leading British journal of prestige 
in international affairs, which it usually discusses with 
judgment and discrimination, feeding its readers day by 
day with the veriest flapdoodle about the United States, 
we cannot feel otherwise than alarmed, all the more because 
other organs follow its lead. In discussing the Auckland 
Geddes “interview,” after observing that “the British 
people did not believe that the official or any official had 
said anything so absurd, nor would they have believed 
the statement itself, whoever had said it,”’ our contemporary 
adds in its leading article (February 10th): “It takes 
two to make war, and here they are one of the two.” 
The delusion that unless both parties want war there can 
be no war had, we imagined, been finally shattered by the 
events of August 1914, when Germany was able to plunge 
Europe into a blood-bath that no other nation wanted and 
which ultimately involved the United States and Japan. 
Horror of war alone may suffice to create Leagues of Nations, 
but it has never yet stopped war when any sufficiently 
strong Power’ was bent on fighting—and probably never 
will. This leading article continues: ‘“‘ Nothing they (the 
British people) know, within the range of practical politics, 
will induce them to tread that path, and they are con- 
vinced that the American people would shrink from enter- 
ing upon it with equal horror to their own.” This is pain- 
fully reminiscent of Pacifist lucubrations from 1910 to 
1914, which bore no small share in precipitating the cata- 
strophe by convincing the aggressor that Britain would be 
too proud to fight when Germany was ready for the warpath. 
Absit omen. The anxiety of thoughtful Americans upon 
alarming developments in their own country, which are 
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sedulously concealed from the British public by the British 
Press, may be gathered from a striking article by Dr. Frank 
Crane in a Middle-Western journal. Dr. Crane is one of 
the principal editorial writers of the American Associated 
Press, which is the ‘“‘ Reuter” of the United States, and a 
publicist of repute. He serves both countries by squarely 
facing and stating disagreeable facts from which all our 
ostriches are anxious to escape by the familiar method of 
burying their heads in the sand. 


We quote Dr. Crane’s article as reproduced in The Times, 
which is to be congratulated on allowing a corner of the veil 
er to be lifted. If we wanted war with the 
emg of United States, the National Review would 
instantly jcin the general conspiracy of 

silence upon the Anglophobe movement in that country 
and allow events to take their course—nothing could pre- 
vent a clash should the present drift continue, i.e. with 
popular American journals devoting themselves to foment- 
ing an almost homicidal hatred of Britain, while the British 
Press looks the other way and contents itself with dis- 
missing an Anglo-American war as “ unthinkable.” The 
German war came in 1914 partly, if not chiefly, because it 
was voted ‘“‘ unthinkable’ by almost all our men of light 
and leading in every Party, as well as their echoes in the 
Press. Not a single Front Bencher, so far as we know, is 
on record as uttering so much as one word of warning, 
while many of them, headed by Lord Haldane, went out 
of their way to pooh-pooh it as a contingency beneath 
serious consideration. Nevertheless, when it occurred 
these same “statesmen” and their journals pronounced 
it to be one of those inevitable catastrophes that no exer- 
cise of human foresight could have prevented. Such is 
the mentality of those who scale the heights of power in 
these days. Their ineptitude is only eclipsed by their 
vanity and conceit. To-day they are even blinder than 
they were in 1914—happily they are discredited with the 
public, who expect them to make'a mess of everything 
they touch. Anglo-American relations can only be saved 
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from disaster by a conscious and concerted effort of 
common sense on both sides of the Atlantic. The first 
thing is to realize the facts, of which the most formidable 
is the Anglophobe movement across the Atlantic and the 
most foolish the slobbering after-dinner and after-lunch 
speeches in which London is drowned by the silly societies 
which find “ Anglo-Americanism ”’ a cheap and convenient 
manner of remaining in the limelight. 


Dr. CRANE makes a good beginning with his outspoken 
article, ‘‘ What a War between Great Britain and the U.S.A, 


Means.” He tells his compatriots : 
Dr. Crane’s 


Warning We are in the habit of saying that war between Great 

Britain and the United States of America is unthinkable. 
It is not. Anything is thinkable. Suppose we think of it. For there is a 
very considerable element in this country that is doing its level best to 
bring on such a calamity. In tho first place, there is an “ancient grudge,” 
as Owen Wister has so vividly described for us, born in the War of the 
Revolution and carefully nursed in school histories ever since. Then there 
is the fact that, for the mob, patriotism is always hate of some other country 
rather than love of one’s own, and Great Britain was our earliest foe. 
Besides these, the natural friction and envy between kin and of late the Irish 
question have added to the heat. It is also quite the style for politicians 
and newspapers of the baser sort to indulge in the popular pastime of 
twisting the Lion’s tail. 

It is from such small sparks that great conflagrations grow. 

Nobody expected the last Great War. It “just growed.” And nobody 
expects a war between the two great English-speaking Powers. But wars are 
not planned; they are tremendous explosions caused by the growing pile of 
(1) long-taught hates, (2) carefully nurtured jealousies, and (3) the possession 
of great battle fleets or armies. That pile is growing. All that is needed is 
for some fool to drop a match in it and it will blow up. Some reckless American 
or some chuckle-headed Englishman, given just the right occasion, can bring 
on the horror, . 


This is strictly true. Supposing, e.g., Mr. Lloyd George 
in one of his irrational moods imagined that it was “‘ good 
business” to pinprick the Americans as he has continually 
pinpricked the French since the Armistice. The Americans 
are the most excitable people in the world, ever ready to 
“see red”? when they are looking in our direction. They 
could work themselves into a fury at any moment, and 
there would be no lack of propagandists in such a cause. 
Thinking Americans thoroughly realize the danger, which 
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explains Dr. Crane’s article. He reminds Americans that 
war would begin at. their doors: 


Canadians are loyal to their Empire, and they are good fighters. For many 
a year we have lived beside this, our neighbour, in the peaceful rivalry of trade. 
Whose imagination is equal to the unspeakable results of a war upon so 
widely stretched a border ? It will mean the bombardment of New York or 
London. It will mean, of course, a clash between the two most powerful 


navies in the world, with all the loss of life and property that involves. It 


will mean a war infinitely more frightful than the last, since the Germans raged 
over only Belgium and parts of France, while this ruin will affect the richest 
and most populous centres of civilization. 


Dr. Crane emphasizes the extent to which civilization 
depends on the United States and Great Britain: 


If they fight, both will be destroyed, whichever conquers. That will be 
the end of the white man and his ideals. By his own incredible folly he will 
have cut his throat, and the sceptre will pass to the Oriental. 

In other words, it will be the Day of Judgment and the wiping out of 
European culture and States, just as Greece perished and Rome was destroyed 
by the barbarian. Another Dark Ages will ensue, ravaged by the unhinged 
fanatics of Russia and the Imperial plotters of Japan. 

All this is absurd? So it is. And so was the last war. 


Such sermons are, however, addressed to ears the great 
majority of which are stone deaf. The mass of Americans 
are ignorant, untravelled, inland people who know nothing 
of external events except what their newspapers or the 
films tell them. They imagine that in the “ unthinkable ” 
event of war they would sit quictly at home reading 
exciting accounts of American victories over John Bull. 
Other nations have made a similar mistake. It is such 
blunders that breed wars—one nation imagines itself to 
be as strong as it looks and some other to be as weak as 
it seems. Englishmen never talk about war, which they 
detest, but when kicked into it they have usually given 


-a good account of themselves before the curtain falls. 


Their bad starts have invariably been due to their pacific 
disposition, which has enabled their politicians to prevent 
all preparations on the general ground that war is a thing 
of the past and that any particular war is “ unthink- 
able.” —Q.E.D. 
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ANOTHER sign of the times is a striking article in the 
Chicago Tribune (quoted in The Times of February 17th), 
That “Naval which we scarcely need remind our readers 
Holiday : stands in the front rank of American journals, 

Chicago is the capital of Illinois, which 
probably contains as many Germans to the acre as any 
place outside Germany. The publication of such a warning 
in such a place, at such a time, is not only intrinsically but 
extrinsically interesting. It should help us to appreciate 
how vastly different is the atmosphere across the Atlantic 
from that which envelops “ Blood is thicker than water ” 
banquets in London. It demonstrates anew that brilliant 


men of great experience in public affairs, such as Lord. 


Reading and Mr. Balfour, can spend months in the United 
States without acquiring any practical knowledge of that 
community. Everything is made so pleasant for dis- 
tinguished visitors, who lead a superficial existence amid 
charming hosts and hostesses and return home knowing 
less than when they went, because, “‘ having been there,” 
they imagine they know more. This article in the Chicago 
Tribune is a healthful douche of cold water which should 
promote reflection on this side. The T'ribune was obviously 
perturbed by the news that the Japanese Diet had con- 
temptuously rejected a resolution in favour of negotiating 
“a naval holiday” with the United States and Great 
Britain. As we explained last month, this so-called “ naval 
holiday ’? becomes a snare and a delusion for other Powers 
the moment we are authoritatively informed from Washing- 
ton that the huge Josephus Daniels shipbuilding programme 
of 1916 is sacrosanct and that no American Government 
or American Congress would dream of deviating from it. 
A “naval holiday” on the basis of present shipbuilding 
smiles on Americans, not merely on account of what they 
have on the stocks, but because Great Britain is doing 
practically nothing. It is not generally realized either by 
the British public at home or in the British Dominions 
that, according to the American official table recently pre- 
sented to Congress by the American Navy Department, 
the United States is to-day actually building eleven battle- 
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‘ships of an aggregate of 421,000 tons and six battle cruisers 


of 261,000 tons. These are all “ post-Jutland”’ ships, 
ie. vessels embodying the latest experience of naval war- 
fare. Great Britain, on the other hand, possesses no “ post- 
Jutland’? battleships or battle cruisers, nor are we building 
any of either type. 


Pre-WAR Pacifists averred that Britain forced the pace of 
naval construction, and argued that if we relaxed there 
would be general relaxation. We were even exhorted to 
. run some risk in order to set Germany a 
— good example. We have not merely relaxed 
—we have ceased to build. Our only reward 

has been the bombastic oratory of the Wilsonian Naval 
Secretary (Mr. Daniels) and the portentous programme of 
the Wilsonian Administration (in the intervals of propagat- 
ing the League of Nations), surpassing anything contemplated 
by the Mailed Fist. We make no complaint whatsoever: the 
Americans can and will please themselves as to the size of 
the American Navy. They would be within their rights, and 
there would be no one to say them “ Nay” or to question 
their wisdom, if they built 100 battleships, 50 battle cruisers, 
500 destroyers and 1,000 submarines. But do let us see 
things as they really are and put the boot on the right leg. 
It is not Japan but the United States which started this 
fresh naval spurt. Japan but followed suit, nor is her 
action surprising in the face of the hostility of a. great 
American Press which resents Japan only less than England. 
We do not believe in the “‘ Japanese Plot”? which bulks so 
largely in the eyes of apprehensive Americans, especially 
on the Pacific Coast. Japan is a poor country who has 
already bitten off as much as she can chew, and the notion 
that she aspires to annex portions of the United States and 
Australia is worthy of those who invented it, nor is there 
much mystery as to their identity. However, Americans 
are badiy bitten by Japanophobia—indeed, their capacity 
for international prejudice seems to be inexhaustible—- 
and even so sober a paper as the Chicago Tribune detects 
“a conscious or subconscious purpose” in the refusal of 
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the Japanese Diet to walk into so palpable a booby-trap 
as ‘‘a naval holiday” which would allow the Daniels 
scheme to be completed while automatically disarming other 
naval nations, especially Great Britain. We regard the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance as among the wisest acts of modern 
British statesmanship, not merely from the British point 
of view, but equally from the Dominion standpoint and 
that of the United States. Had Great Britain not offered 
her hand when there was a European conspiracy against 
Japan, the latter Power would necessarily have entered 
some hostile combination which would have equally antagon- 
ized American and British interests. 


Onty a Hearst could imagine that we made the Alliance 
with Japan to the detriment of the United States. It 
. was exclusively formed to preserve peace 
—— of in the Far East, in which it succeeded, and 
e Alliance 

thanks to it, and to nothing else, the late 

war found the United States and Japan in the same camp 
instead of being in opposite camps. Berlin originally sug- 
gested the Japanese Alliance to the British Government 
at a time when our statesmen were singularly amenable 
to German suggestion. Wilhelm II desired the creation 
of a combination that he might manipulate to his own 
purposes, just as he had exploited the Triple Alliance in 
Europe. Germany always intended to join the Anglo- 
Japanese Alliance. Thanks to the late Lord Salisbury’s 
scepticism concerning the good faith of the Kaiser and 
popular indignation at the demeanour of Germany during 
the South African War, the German end of the business 
was discarded by Downing Street and the Alliance confined 
to the two Powers, whose moral support has been mutually 
invaluable, and who, we sincerely trust, will maintain it 
and continue to cultivate those cordial relations which 
are so-satisfying to both nations and so steadying a factor 
in these chaotic and critical times. If, to oblige Mr. Hearst 
& Co., Japan broke away from Britain or Britain broke 
away from Japan, there would not be one poisonous article 
the less in any American organ—we should both sub- 
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stantially weaken our position in the world, besides 
taking a step in derogation of our own self-respect. Were 
the Americans as wise as they are “cute,” they would 
endeavour to ascertain whether there was room for the 
United States inside the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. But 
we recognize the futility of this observation, because all 
alliances are anathema to them, though we shall not be 
surprised if ultimately the vast. German population of 
the Middle West forces the Washington politicians into 
an alliance with “the Fatherland.” However, that is 
another story. We are immediately concerned with the 
Chicago Tribune's disquietude at the demonstration of 
the Japanese Diet, which was inevitable after the perform- 
ance of Mr. Josephus Daniels and others. Our contempo- 
rary goes so far as to say that “ Britain and the United 
States either will force a change in Japanese policy, or 
one or both of them will be in an Asiatic war. It will be 
one, and that one will be the United States.” 


“ JAPANESE Imperialism” is, we are told by the Chicago 
Tribune, seeking to control the Pacific. Then we have 

this noteworthy admission: ‘“ Japan knows 
American history. ... It knows that the 

American Big Navy sentiment does not 
grow out of fear of Japan, but dislike of Great Britain.” 
“Pilgrims” and others of that ilk might usefully put this 
in their pipes and smoke it. It is not our invention, but 
a deliberate statement of fact by the Chicago Tribune, 


which is published in the heart of the United States and 


knows what it is talking about. No Englishman can afford 
to ignore such a warning—Great Britain and not Japan 
is the objective of the American Navy in the minds of the 
most active naval agitators. Japan provides a convenient 
excuse with which ** mugs” and “ mugwumps” are quieted 
and the British Press “‘ doped.” In this connection the reader 
will recall the sensational statement made by Admiral 
Benson, of the American Navy Department, at the outset 
of America’s entry into the Great War: ‘‘ We would just 
as soon fight Great Britain as Germany.” According to 
VOL. LXXVII 
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the Chicago Tribune, “The English-speaking whites are 
doing just what Japan would have them do. They are 
getting into a quarrel. Japan will get what it wants, an 
alliance with Britain. The United States will not get 
what it ought to have, an understanding with Britain, 
A naval holiday agreed to by the United States and 
Britain and agreed to by Japan, or forced upon it, would 
prevent both an alliance in one direction and a misunder- 
standing in the other, twin mischiefs for the white world.” 
There could never be any question of Britain treating Japan 
in the cavalier manner suggested by our Chicago contempo- 
rary, and any understanding with the United States has 
long since been put beyond the pale of practical politics 
by “‘the wild men” of Washington. The Americans are 
exclusively responsible for the situation that now confronts 
them. It is something that a paper of the influence of 
the Chicugo Tribune should be so frank. To those of its 
compatriots who ask, “Why not build a great Navy?” 
the Tribune replies: “ Because we cannot build ships as 
rapidly as Europe and Asia can make alliances. If we 
insist on doing it, we prove that we are the menace. The 
coalition is against us. If Japan insists, that proves that 
Japan is the menace, and the coalition will be against it. 
We cannot outbuild the British and Japanese Alliance.” 
On this delicate question we should not hazard an opinion. 
Moreover, any British opinion is suspect from San Francisco 
to New York. We content ourselves with recording the 
comment of the Tribune: “It is suicide for the White 
race to drive these two together. If the navies remain 
at their present strength, we shall have an understanding 
with the British and Japan will come down off its high 
horse. If we pursue an anti-British policy, Japan will ride 
that horse to war. Japan is the menace. It is a needless 
one. It is a menace because the United States is behaving 
as a fool. America is doing everything it ought not to 
do and nothing it should do.” Far be it from us to say 
anything so crude or so rude as that the Americans are 
playing the fool, though we do think they occasionally 
get a bee into their bonnet which would be better elsewhere. 
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We do not believe that Japan threatens any White Power, 
nor is she on anything like as high a horse as Mr. Josephus 
Daniels. It was not Tokio but Washington that em- 
barked on this gratuitous speculation in post-Jutland 
armaments. 


ALTHOUGH unable to share the more extravagant antici- 
pations concerning the potentialities of the League of 

Naticns, we at least hoped that it would 
— of set an example to spendthrift Governments 

by practising the economy it preaches to a 
world in liquidation. Unhappily, this is not the case, and 
impoverished Europe ruefully finds itself saddled with yet 
another vast bureaucratic machine, creating new and 
formidable vested interests, destined to grow by what they 
feed on. A painful impression has been caused by the 
abortive discussion at Geneva on the stupendous salaries 
paid to League of Nations officials, sufficiently disquieting 
when set out in sterling, and positively terrifying when 
measured in continental currency. It is all the more 
galling to the penurious countries thus fleeced that rich 
and prosperous America, after patenting this project, should 
resolutely refuse to contribute a single cent to its upkeep. 
In a recent article in the Figaro, M. Raymond Recouly 
analysed M. Noblemaire’s report on the expenditure of 
the League of Nations, which our Anti-waste party would 
be well advised to take in hand. First there is the Secretary- 
General, with a salary at present exchange of 600,000 francs 
a year, exempt, be it remembered, as are all League of 
Nations salaries, from any income tax or super tax. 
M. Recouly not. unnaturally demands that if such fancy 
sums are to be paid “ a certain rotation should be established 
in order that such manna, in comparison with which that 
of Moses was indeed worthless, does not fall for ever on 
the same heads.’’ After the Secretary-General come two 
Under Secretaries, each receiving 200,000 francs, then 
‘another Under Secretary acting on occasions as Secretary- 
General,” who gets nearly 300,000 francs. Afterwards we 
have six Directors at from 100,000 to 150,000 francs, forty- 
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eight Commissioners with stipends varying between 60,000 
to 90,000 francs, and finally a humble host receiving from 
30,000 to 60,000 franes apiece. As M. Recouly caustically 
observes : 


We have in France three Marshals whose names and glory will dominate 
history, who by their military genius have saved our country and civilization. 
Well, there is not the humblest scribe of the League of Nations whose salary is 
not as high as those of these illustrious soldiers. 


The climax comes in the International Labour Bureau, 
at the head of which is a Director—needless to say a 
Politician, M. Albert Thomas—with 360,000 francs, an 
emolument that evokes the remark, ‘‘ When M. Albert 
Thomas, the Socialist deputy, works, you can see that it 
is not for nothing.” It is a veritable plague of locusts. 


Now that, thanks in part to American dollars, King Con- 
stantine has recovered the Throne of Greece and is busy 
Roumanian Hohenzollerns, other deposed 

monarchs entertain hopes of following his 
example. If we may believe correspondents at Budapest 
and Geneva, the ex-Emperor Karl is actively engaged on 
preparations for his return to Hungary, in the first instance, 
doubtless with a view of ultimately reviving the Austrian 

Empire. There is alleged to be an extensive and intensive 

agitation among the aristocracy, the clergy, the Civil 

Service and, needless to say, the Hungarian Army ‘or the 

restoration of the Habsburgs. The ex-Emperor, it seems, 

has written to the Prince Archbishop Csernoch of Esterzom 
inquiring as to the attitude of the people towards him 
and whether the month of May “ would be a favourable 
time for his return to Hungary.” On being tackled con- 
cerning this missive, the Hungarian Prime Minister is 
reported as saying that the letter in question did not refer 
to the ex-Sovereign’s return, “‘ but stated that his friends 
in England and France were of the opinion that the dis- 
position of the people was more favourable, and that the 
restoration of the Habsburgs would not meet with any 


fortifying his dynasty by alliances with the 
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great obstacle.” The Basler Nachrichten maintains that 
Karl is working assiduously to recover the Hungarian 
Throne and that he has informed a high personage at the 
Hungarian capital, “I shall return to Hungary in the spring, 
whatever the consequences may be.” There is probably 
something afoot. A meeting is anticipated shortly at 
St. Moritz, where the Archduke Max resides, to be attended 
by the ex-Generalissimo, the Archduke Frederick, the 
Archduke Eugene, the Archduke Peter Ferdinand, Prince 
Windisgraetz, Counts Berchtold, Forgach, Andrassy and 
other “‘ men of 1914.”” Meanwhile a member of the Hun- 
garian Parliament (M. Palla) has declared himself authorized 
by Mr. Hohler, the British High Commissioner at Budapest, 
to state that the restoration of the Habsburgs was not a 
domestic but a European question. 


In the face of such rumours it would be impossible for the 
Allied Governments to pretend to be taken by surprise in 
: the event of a coup de main in Budapest 
ge confronting them with a fazt accompli, such 
as that which has baffled and beaten the 

Entente. in Athens. We regard the reappearance of King 
Constantine as a political and moral disaster which may 
not inconceivably wreck the settlement throughout the 
Near East. It is all the more humiliating because the 
volatile and fickle population of Athens could probably 
have been prevented from discarding M. Venizelos—the 
saviour of his country and the bulwark of the Entente in 
the Balkans—had the Western Powers taken any trouble 
to assert themselves betimes. Anyhow, the restoration 
of Constantine could have been prevented, as it should 
have been after the public declarations of the Allies. 
Alternatively, if the partisans of the dynasty in foreign 
Governments were too strong for the upholders of M. 
Venizelos, the world might usefully have been spared the 
brave but futile pronouncements that greeted the downfall 
of the famous statesman. At least let us avoid repeating 
this blunder. The disposal of the Hungarian Throne is 
unquestionably a European issue, as our representative at 
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Budapest is reported to have said. It is for the collective 
decision of the Entente. If this august body is still as inept 
as it proved itself to be on the infinitely more simple issue 
of the treacherous Constantine, let us hope the world may 
be spared another demonstration of rhetorical valour, fol- 
lowed by the usual ‘‘ header in the mud.” Are the Allies 
prepared to tolerate the revival of the Habsburg monarchy ? 
Would its restoration make for permanent peace? Will 
the decision be left at the mercy of “ self-determination ” ? 
Here is a subject on which the League of Nations might 
give a useful lead. It closely concerns the peace of Europe, 
which ex hypothesi is the peculiar province of that 
organism. 


BETWEEN the various monarchical groups, which have 
mostly made their home in Switzerland as being a con- 

venient jumping-off place, there is liaison. 
From Athens Constantine was in close touch with Karl 

during the brief period of his exile, and 
both are presumably en rapport with their super-Sovereign 
at Amerongen. Constantine’s triumph naturally and _ in- 
evitably fired and inspired the rest of the disgruntled, both 
at home and abroad. As Greece has been allowed to recall 
the bitter and deadly enemy of the Allies—the brother- 
in-law of Wilhelm I]—we cannot be surprised at Habsburg 
activities. If the law of “ self-determination”’ be sacro- 
~ sanct, all that is necessary for any king in exile is to form 
a campaign fund and secure a temporary parliamentary 
majority. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
Greek dynasty commanded a great American fortune— 
the Habsburgs may not be in like case, but there will never 
be any lack of funds for the capture of any Government 
nor any difficulty in repaying the loan, whether in meal or 
in malt. The Allied nations have few rights vis-d-vis their 
rulers, who settle everything in secret conclave behind their 
backs, but they are surely entitled to know, after the 
Athenian fiasco, whether the Entente has any serious and 
steadfast policy in Budapest. The disposal of the Greek 
and Hungarian Thrones, it may be argued, concerns other 
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Powers more than Great Britain. Possibly, but with them 
is bound up the fate of the Bavarian and Prussian monar- 
chies, to say nothing of the German Empire, which vitally 
concerns us. If the Greeks may recall Constantine and the 
Hungarians Karl, the Bavarians will almost certainly re- 
enthrone the House of Wittelsbach, and we shall have our 
old friend the Crown Prince Ruprecht reigning in Munich 
as a prelude to the return of the Hohenzollerns to Potsdam 
and Berlin. We are told that ex-Kaiser Wilhelm has made 
himself ‘‘ impossible ” by his abject performance in Novem- 
ber 1918. It may be so, though the Germans are not like 
other people, and many of them admire a ruse de guerre 
which spared the sacred soil of the Fatherland from all 
risk of the horrors of war. In any case, the Hohenzollern 
cult is strong in the Fatherland, nor does it show any signs 
of abating, and it is quite on the cards that some avowed 
Monarchist may be elected President of the ‘‘ Imperial 
Republic,” who would act as a warming-pan for one or other 
of the Hohenzollerns. Downing Street cannot afford to 
shut its eyes to such a dénouement, nor can it pretend, in 
the face of Mr. Lloyd George’s latest utterance, that the 
government of Prussia and Germany is a matter of 
indifference to the British people. 


M. VenizeLos—whether in or out of office, whether 
acclaimed or spurned by the Greeks—remains among the 
F few outstanding political figures of our day 
and generation. We admire single- 
minded patriotism, his unwavering courage, 

his greatness in defeat. He is characteristically devoting 
himself to curing the wound his fickle compatriots inflicted 
on their country by preferring King Constantine to himself. 
M. Venizelos proved himself to be a stanch friend of the 
Entente through good and ill report—never for a moment 
abating his confidence in its ultimate triumph and con- 
tributing shrewdly to the final déhdacle of the Central 
Empires. Constantine, on the other hand, and his Potsdam 
spouse were among our bitterest and most treacherous 
enemies. It outrages the more civilized Powers of Europe 
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that this Camarilla should be back at Athens playing their 
old game. It necessarily constrains Frenchmen and 
Englishmen to regard Greece and Greek aspirations differ- 
ently to what they did. It jeopardizes the peace of the 
Near East. M. Venizelos, in his present tour in the Western 
capitals, pleads eloquently and earnestly for the preservation 
of arrangements made while he was Prime Minister, albeit 
only made because the Allies erroneously supposed he would 
remain where he was. The Greece of Venizelos is one 
thing. Greece without Venizelos is something vastly 
different. How can we be asked to regard Constantine 
otherwise than with suspicion? Dare we assent to any 
aggrandizement of Greece that increases her Sovereign’s 
personal prestige? While giving a respectful hearing to 
all the arguments of the ex-Prime Minister in favour of 
leaving things as they are and enforcing the Treaty of 
Sevres on Turkey, the Allies should keep an open mind 
and not commit themselves to any policy which presupposes 
that a community prepared to be governed by the likes 
of Gounaris is in any respect reliable. It is distinctly a 
case for marking time—a process which Constantine may 
be unable to afford. 


Ir is not unreasonable that vital Imperial problems, how- 
ever pressing, should be postponed until the forthcoming 
, mecting of the Prime Ministers of the Empire 
In Imperial i, Lond There has been no more momen- 
Heicanes in London. 1 o more mo 
tous gathering since inter-Imperial consul- 
tation was instituted. Let us hope that, having come so 
far at considerable inconvenience and no inconsiderable 
political risk, the Overseas statesmen will be enabled to 
arrive at a sound because considered and instructed decision. 
It has occasionally been the practice to race our Dominion 
guests off their legs from the moment they set foot in the 
Mother Country, to surfeit them with banquets, to expect 
a ceaseless stream of oratory and generally to drive them 
from pillar to post. Then when they are almost killed by 
kindness they are confronted by a series of tremendous 
and complicated issues on which Downing Street and 
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Whitehall have probably arrived at cut-and-dried decisions, 
expounded in exhaustive memoranda and fortified by statis- 
tics. There is no serious consideration, no discussion 
properly so called, and our unhappy guests have little 
choice except to accept the bill of fare thus presented to 
them, and which is subsequently described in an official 
communiqué as having received “‘the unanimous approval of 
the Imperial Cabinet.” Thus the fateful and fatal pre- 
Armistice negotiations in November 1918 were presented 
to the Dominion statesmen as a fait accompli, with the 
Fourteen Points and all the follies these implied. History 
repeated itself over the Treaty of Versailles the following 
summer. Another ingenious method of securing any re- 
quired decision on these occasions is for Downing Street 
to single out some sympathetic soul among our guests, 
include him in the “Inner Councils,” and treat him as 
representing ‘‘ Overseas opinion,” however little he may 
do so. This happened during the War and at the Peace, 
to the detriment of Imperial interests. The Dominion 
Governments should insist on having the agenda in advance. 
They should receive all the official documents in good time 
and confer with one another so that they may not subse- 
quently be plaved off against one another. They should 
eschew all functions and speechifying until the more serious 


' business is disposed of, nor should they allow themselves 


to be rushed into decisions on unconsidered subjects against 
their better judgment, and should remain on guard against 
the blandishments of Downing Street. They should remem- 
ber that they are trustees of the whole British Empire as 
well as spokesmen of their own communities, and that 
the Mother Country looks to them to “ginger up” the 
Lloyd George-Bonar Law Coalition, whose governing idea 
nowadays seems to be ‘‘ Be kind to Germany.” Otherwise 
the great Imperial Conference will merely resolve itself into 
a series of private deals between Mr. Lloyd George and 
General Smuts, to which the other Prime Ministers will 
be subsequently expected to say “ Ditto.” 


Is there any prospect of that constructive Imperial effort 
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so urgently needed alike by the Mother Country and the 
Dominions? Mr. Joseph Chamberlain showed us the way 

up one avenue, but the local Party Politicians 
Taboo ? and various vested interests proved too 
strong even for so powerful a propagandist. Since his death 
Constructive Imperialism has been inarticulate at West- 
minster and in paralysis elsewhere. The war naturally 
absorbed all national energies; but the war is behind us, 
and the problems which were pressing seven years ago are 
immeasurably more insistent to-day. The British Empire 
will either go on or it will go back. We look in vain for 
the statesmanship and the leadership which the times 
demand. We only see Parliamentarians living from hand 
to mouth and thinking locally. We can make considerable 
allowance for them, because never was the burden of Govern- 
ment more oppressive than to-day, when the various com- 
munities are making unheard-of claims upon the responsible 
Ministries. But Britons cannot afford to be content to act 
as isolated units without any effective liaison or any 
concert in Policy. We need something beyond the casual 
meetings of chance Prime Ministers, tempted to postpone 
any difficult question until a subsequent gathering. Thus 
the British Empire drags on from decade to decade tempting 
Providence by the blindness and indifference of its Poli- 
ticians. Take, e.g., the crying problem of population. 
The United Kingdom is rapidly becoming a congested 
district. Our industrial centres are hopelessly overcrowded 
and suffer all the evils of overcrowding. The greater 
Dominions are relatively empty. They remain in a state of 
arrested development from sheer lack of people. They will 
remain in danger from their covetous enemies until they 
develop more man-power. How many public men at 
either end dare so much as recognize that there is a problem, 
still more proclaim the truth? Our home trade unions 
obstruct Emigration from selfish sectional motives. The 
Colonial trade unions denounce Immigration as threatening 
their privileges. The local Parliaments are too inept or 
too cowardly even to discuss it. This particular triumph 
of laissez-faire, laissez-aller may ultimately prove the death- 
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knell of British civilization. Is Emigration to remain taboo 
whenever our statesmen meet in Imperial Council? The 
distribution of Man Power within the Empire is the problem 
of problems compared with which all others are trivial. 
If Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa can get the 
people they want, their future is assured—not otherwise. 


GENERAL Smuts, who is “a political strategist’ of no 
mean order, has gained a conspicuous personal triumph 
in the South African General Election. After 
failing in an attempt to come to terms with 
the Nationalists or Secessionist Party under 
General Hertzog, General Smuts effected a deal with the 
Unionists, led by Sir Thomas Smartt. This took the form 
of the absorption of the latter by General Smuts’s followers, 
who call themselves “‘ the South African Party,’’ on terms 
hitherto undisclosed. All we know is that the Unionist 
Party disappeared amid the applause of the London Press, 
which was ecstatic over the “ self-sacrifice ’’ and “ mag- 
nanimity ’’ of the South African Bonar Laws. The expe- 
tence of the Mother Country under a similar evolution 
may give pause to the thoughtful, if it does not actually 
encourage misgivings as to the ultimate upshot of the 
Smuts-Smartt Coalition. Its temporary triumph is un- 
deniable, and seems to be mainly attributable to the stead- 
fastness and patriotism of the British community throughout 
the Union. Whether living in town or country, whether 
Unionists or Trade Unionists, they rallied to the flag and 
voted down Secession. All that General Hertzog effected 
by raising his crazy cry was to break up the Labour Party 
and drive its rank and file into the arms of his opponents. 
General Smuts’s action in appealing to the electorate is 
abundantly justified by the creation of a working Minis- 
terial majority of 22 in a House of approximately 130 
members, where there was previously a deadlock. The most 
hopeful feature of the struggle is unquestionably the repu- 
diation by British labour of Secession—the most dis- 
quieting feature is General Smuts’s failure to detach any 
appreciable number of back veld Boers from General 
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Hertzog, who commands a solid block of 43 Separatists in 
the new Parliament. Secession was, however, beaten jn 
Cape Colony, Natal and the Transvaal, only the recalcitrant 
Orange River Colony returning a majority of Hertzogites, 


THE quondam Unionists of South Africa, finding themselves 
in a very tight place, did what they believed to be right 
in merging themselves in “ the South African 
Party,” though the latter’s name stinks in 
the nostrils of not a few on account of its 
associations and antecedents. No one questions the purity 
of their motives or the patriotism that inspired the decision 
of the Unionist leaders. South Africans are the best 
judges of what is best for South Africa. But the personnel 
and principles of any Dominion Government are something 
more than a local issue. None of us, whether living in the 
Mother Country or in any colony, can afford to ignore 
each other’s standpoint. Still less can the South African 
Unionists, who have put General Smuts where he now is, 
complacently stand aside, wash their hands of his pro- 
ceedings, and give him a blank cheque in those Imperial 
affairs on which he will represent the Subcontinent at 
coming Conferences of crucial importance. Should General 
Smuts—like Mr. Lloyd George—be disposed to forget that 
he owes his position mainly to Patriotic backing, we trust 
that Sir Thomas Smartt—unlike Mr. Bonar Law and Lord 
Curzon—will remind him of it. We cannot but suppose 
that the Unionists would have disapproved of much in 
General Smuts’s attitude as a member of the British War 
Cabinet had they had any inkling of what he was saying 
and doing. He was among the British Prime Minister’s 
worst counsellors throughout the Paris Peace Conference, 
where his vote and influence were continually cast on the 
wrong side. He gave responsible French statesmen the 
impression that he was anti-French and pro-German. Ina 
word, he behaved like a Dutchman rather than a British 
statesman. He will be in a position to do incalculable 
harm on his next visit to London, should he resume his 
pose as a Pacifist and an Internationalist, who regards 
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the League of Nations as a convenient method of shedding 
the British Empire. Delusions were never more dangerous 
than they are to-day. We cannot believe that the ideas 
with which General Smuts is associated “cut any ice”’ in 
South Africa, whose opinions may be falsified if the Union 
Prime Minister be left to his own untutored devices. Among 
pressing inter-Imperial problems is that of securing in 
Imperial Councils the effective expression of the Democracies 
concerned rather than the obsessions of their temporary 
spokesmen. 


PossisLY the problems of the times in which we live are 
too complicated to be grasped by human intelligence— 

even by intellects of the highest order. 
ane That our statesmen of all parties are com- 

pletely befogged is evident to everyone who 
is at pains to read their public utterances. They literally 
don’t know where they are. They are living from hand 
to mouth without attempting to look as much as a year 
ahead in any direction, content with miserable makeshifts 
and paltry criticisms of each other’s proposals. Nor are 
the great bankers particularly illuminating or suggestive, 
though it might have been supposed that such a situation 
as now confronts the world would awaken all the construc- 
tive and reconstructive capacity of the City of London. 
Unfortunately, of late years British banking energies have 
been mainly devoted to amorphous amalgamations. There 
has been a feverish race among “ the top dogs” to mop 
up “the under dogs,” and an almost childish delight is 
displayed as one or other of the Big Five (as the chief banks 
are called) gets ahead of the others in the struggle for 
“deposits.’’ These consolidations were probably useful in 
stabilizing a critical financial situation during the war, 
but such operations do not promote originality or initiative, 
and now that a new world of new problems confronts us, 
the country gets little more guidance from the Front 
Benchers of finance than from the Front Benchers of 
politics. Like their prototypes in Parliament, many lead- 
ing bankers live in the past, and are content to mumble 
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the ancient shibboleths which, having been good enough 
for their fathers and their grandfathers, are good enough 
for them. They are Cobdenites and cosmopolitans ; they 
cannot keep Free Trade out of their annual statements, 
and give their countenance to such delusions as that “ the 
prosperity of England depends on the prosperity of Ger- 
many ‘’—an assertion that never at any moment of our 
history had the faintest foundation in fact, and is, if possible, 
less true now than ever before—though at more than one 
epoch its converse was true in a peculiarly unpleasant sense. 
But international financiers—which is in effect what big 
bankers mostly are—roll it like a sweet morsel under the 
tongue, because it provides a plausible pretext for resusci- 
tating the “spiritual home” of what is, apparently, still 
the most powerful section of the financial world, and that 
which in War or Peace dominates the City of London. 
Could our financiers learn “to think imperially ”’ in the 
first instance, they might afterwards “ think continentally ” 
to some purpose. As it is, they are obsessed by their 
devotion to ‘ Central Europe,” anglice Germany. British 
finance was caught napping by the war in 1914 and is only 
half awake in 1921. 


THERE was a time when the Opening of Parliament was 
a considerable political event, and the public were on tip- 

toe with excitement as to what the day 
ee might bring forth. But with the total eclipse 

of the Legislature by the Executive and 
the constitution of a Personal Despotism at No. 10 Downing 
Street little interest is taken in Parliamentary proceedings. 
A new Session is likely to be a replica of its predecessor. 


Mr. Lloyd George for the time being holds both Houses | 


in the hollow of his hand, thanks in large measure to the 
collapse of Conservatism as personified on the Front 


Benches. Neither Lords nor Commons seem to be capable } 


of asserting themselves to any purpose. But for the presence 
of the King and Queen and the revival of the full State 
ceremonial, the opening day would have passed unnoticed, 
and in a political sense calls for little comment. The Royal 
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Speech was more Ministerial than ever, registering a fresh 
iumph for the Prime Minister over the Cabinet in the 
rference to “a trade agreement” with Russia, which 
necessarily involves the recognition of the Soviet, which 
Mr. Winston Churchill once termed “ the bloody baboonery.” 
An Anti-dumping Bill was promised, but widespread doubt 
is entertained as to whether a Coalition comprising ardent 
(obdenites and professed Tariff Reformers is likely to 
produce, still less to pass, any effective or useful measure. 
4 Liquor Bill was mentioned, House of Lords reform 
ganced at. The Debate on the Address was as uneventful 
as the Speech from the Throne—Ireland, of course, being 
a prolific topic, as it has been for the last forty years—the 
most significant statement being, perhaps, that of the Prime 
Minister, viz. that the strange Report of Lord Milner’s 
Egyptian Commission (which bears internal evidence of 
authorship by the Editor of the Westminster Guzette) has 
not yet been swallowed by the Cabinet, though doubtless 
it will be assimilated by that docile body in good time. 
Its publication has done unmixed harm, not only in Egypt, 
where all extremists are immensely elated, but also in India, 
where it has shattered any prospects the Montagu reforms 
may have ever had of satisfying moderate aspirations. 
The Duke of Connaught’s tour, which has been a signal 
personal triumph for His Royal Highness, has given the 
new régime a brilliant start, but little hope is now enter- 
tained in any quarter of any benefit accruing from this 
ill-starred Policy. 


Our suspicions concerning that reconstruction of which 
Ministerial newspapers had prated were confirmed by 
’ the event. After prolonged labour the 
they all » Mountain produced an unusually ridiculous 
Mouse. The announcement of the reshuffle 


of Portfolios was judiciously reserved for the Sabbath 
(February 13th), when Downing Street is at its zenith, 
thanks to its soul-destroying Sunday Press. Not even 
its toadies in Fleet Street can pretend that the Coalition 
is stronger for the changes. It is obviously weakened, 
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being more than ever under the thumb of its Despot, who 
now acquires direct control of the Army and Navy by the 
elevation of two particularly “tame” supporters. Lord 
Milner, who was never an office-seeker, a professional 
politician, a self-advertiser or an intriguer, vacates the 
Colonial Office, as already indicated, in favour of Mr, 
Winston Churchill, who makes room for Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans in Whitehall. Neither Department 
stands to gain by these moves. Lord Milner was, by common 
consent, an admirable Colonial Minister, for whom, at 
need, Colonel Amery deputized—an excellent combination, 
Mr. Churchill as War Minister at least made a fight to pre- 
vent his colleagues from “scrapping” the British Army, 
the failure of which was due more to the circumstances 
than to the man. Sir Laming Worthington-Evans’s 
qualifications as War Minister have yet to be demonstrated 
—he belongs to the Chequers clique and presumably owes 
his promotion to the favour of Mr. Lloyd George. This 
bodes no good to the British Army, against which our 
Prime Minister is believed to have an insurmountable 
prejudice. Still more ‘‘ Chequers”’ is the choice of Lord 
Lee of Fareham as First Lord of the Admiralty, vice Mr. 
Walter Long, who at last makes his long-threatened bow 
to the public. The retiring First Lord may not have been 
a strong man, but his successor is exceptionally weak and 
wholly unequal to the virile and vital decisions demanded 
by the critical times in which we live. It is not pleasant 
at the close of the greatest war in history to have the 


British Navy and the British Army treated as mere pawns , 


in the Parliamentary game and stepping-stones in the 
advancement of “‘ Careerists.”” Mr. Lloyd George hinted 


at Birmingham that Germany is still directed by “ the » 


men of 1914.” So are we. England seems to be physi- 


cally, mentally and morally incapable of shedding a 
Dud. Indeed, we are more dominated by Duds than | 


ever. They are our Hindenburg, Ludendorff and Von 
Kuhlmann. 


One other observation, albeit of a somewhat delicate 
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character, is called for by the problem of Ministerial Recon- 
struction. In making it, let us reiterate that we are not 
in the confidence of anyone connected with 


eae the Coalition and have no knowledge except 
hearsay as to what goes on_ behind 


the scenes, either at No. 10 Downing Street, Chequers, 
Walton-on-the-Hill, Cobham, Criccieth, or wherever else the 
Dictator and his henchmen. forgather. But if we may 
credit the speculations of the well-informed, among the 
rules governing the ‘“‘ game of Reconstruction” is the 
rigid exclusion of any and every politician who actually 
fought in the war. Many Members of Parliament got 
themselves into khaki for the time being and acquired 
high military rank without ever doing a day of anything 
that could be fairly called soldiering, though no doubt 
they discharged useful administrative duties that could 
have been equally well performed by any other civilians. 
They got out of their uniforms as scon as decency permitted, 
and became available for the construction and reconstruc- 
tion of Coalitions, obtaining, perhaps, rather more than their 
fair share of the spoils. There were, however, other mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament who effectively went to 
the War—some as valuable Staff officers, others in the 
combatant ranks—and remained on one or other Front 
so long as they could—some to the bitter end. By so 
doing they would appear to have permanently compromised 
themselves in the eyes of the Party Leaders, who seek 
Ministers anywhere except among the fighting men. Indeed, 
there is said to be an insuperable aversion from real soldiers 
and real sailors on the part of many eloquent platform 
patriots. It is not pretty. 


Tuat our Parliamentarians are still unpenetrated by that 


sense of economy which they pronounce on the platform 

“We simpl to be the secret of national salvation is 

aa pre » evident from two recent Reports by House 

of Commons Committees. Considering the 

strictures which have been very properly passed by similar 

bodies on Bureaucratic extravagance, it might have been 
VOL. LXXVII 3 
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supposed that a good example would be set by our Legis. 
lators, who would realize that now is the golden moment 
for retrenchment. By no means. Sauce for the goose igs 
never sauce for the gander. Politicians regard themselves 
as a privileged caste, exempt from ordinary considerations, 
The Committee on Ministerial Salaries suggested, it is true, 
that some of the more crying scandals in the shape of 
Cabinet sinecures should be abated. But what they gave 
with one hand they took away with the other, actually 
proposing that several Ministers now enjoying the sub- 
stantial emolument of £2,000 should receive £5,000, and 
that the Prime Minister shall receive £8,000! This, be it 
remembered, in the face of the fact that the general body 
of taxpayers are being skinned alive, and that a huge official 
entertainment fund has been instituted, which spares the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues those calls which were 
the cause of Ministerial salaries in this country being on 
a larger scale than anywhere else. It is notorious that 
the entertainment at No. 10 Downing Street is nil. We 
do not say this in derogation of a Prime Minister whose 
taste and inclination do not lie in this direction. In our 
opinion Mr, and Mrs. Lloyd George set a good example in 
leading a simple life in those ‘* Altered Circumstances” on 
which Lady Hope wrote so admirably in our last number. 
Moreover, Mr. Lloyd George informed the Committee that 
he had. no intention of taking a higher salary. It is deplor- 
able that any Committee should choose this particular 
moment to propose such wanton extravagance. Our Poli- 
ticians are not underpaid but overpaid for the services they 
render. The second Committee—on Members’ Salaries— 
would like also to have proposed increased pay for Members 
of Parliament, but lacked the nerve to do so. They con- 
tented themselves with advocating grants in aid in the 
shape of free railway passes and free postage. The answer 
to all such suggestions is ‘‘ We simply cannot afford it ”— 
to quote the watchword which the Committee on Public 
Accounts advised the Departments to adopt as their own. 


Ir not always happy in his friends, Mr. Lloyd George is 
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singularky lucky in his enemies, who can invariably be 
relied upon to see him through. Among his chief political 

assets is the Westminster Gazette, which 
ga has reverted to its pre-war politics, only 

rather more so. It applauds every pro- 
German manifestation in Downing Street, and is only 
annoyed with the Coalition for not being worse than it 
is—for not being more thick with the Russian Soviet, 
more compliant to the Boche. The plight of the melancholy 
faction of which it is the accredited mouthpiece may be 
gathered from the enthusiasm with which the Wee Frees 
have hailed Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s candidature at 
Woolwich. The Westminster Gazette bubbled over with joy. 
Its ‘‘ Diarist”’ tells us (February 10th) : 


Tam glad to hear that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is to stand for Mr. Will Crooks’s 
seat... . The Labour Party needs pluck and brains, and Mr. MacDonald will 
go some way towards supplying both if he returns to the House of Commons, 
and there can be little doubt that he will do so. He is sure of a big majority 
at Woolwich—so sure that the Coalition might well abandon the idea of putting 
up a candidate. 


Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, it seems, is something more than 
a reinforcement for Labour: on the big issues he is regarded 
as one of themselves by the Asquithites. Here are his 
credentials : 


Mr. MacDonald stands for peace with Russia and the reopening of trade with 
that country, for the end of terrorism in Ireland and a peaceful settlement, 
for reconstruction in Europe and a reasonable indemnity from Germany, 
which will restore real peace with the Germans and enable them to get to work, 
and thus restore our markets in Central Europe. He is a Free Trader, who 
is opposed to measures Which, under the specious plea of preventing dumping 
and protecting key industries, would set up protection, raise the cost of living, 
and increase unemployment by preventing the import of foreign goods, without 
which we cannot export. He stands, indeed, for a programme which an 
Independent Liberal, except perhaps in regard to a large maintenance grant 
for the unemployed, might well endorse, and I hope that if it comes to a contest 
in Woolwich Liberals will vote for him. 


Doubtless Mr. Ramsay MacDonald reciprocates the enthu- 
siasm of his new friends, but we shall be frankly surprised 
if the British public forgets the cowardly and treacherous 
role of a politician who did not stop at deliberate falsehood 
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in order to damage England at the crisis of her fate. It 
was Mr. Ramsay MacDonald who provided German pro- 
pagandists at the outset of the war with a lie more infamous, 
coming from a British Member of Parliament, than any 
which they subsequently invented, when he declared : 


There is no doubt whatever that when all is over and we turn back to it in 
cold blood and read it [Sir Edward Grey’s speech of August 13, 1914] carefully, 
so as to ascertain why England has practically declared war on Germany, we 
shall find that the only reason from beginning to end in it is that our Foreign 
Office is anti-German and that the Admiralty was anxious to seize any 
opportunity of using the Navy in battle practice. Never did we arm our 
people and ask them to give their lives for less good cause than this,— 
Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonatp, M.P., Leicester Pioneer, August 17, 1914. 


We all sincerely hope that the Viceroy-Elect of India may 
disappoint the prognostications of critics who discharged 
BAY the invidious but salutary task of resisting 
Qual lifed appointment. Lord Reading is so able 
and so assiduous that he might conceivably 

develop the qualities demanded by an_ extraordinarily 
difficult situation for which he bears little responsibility. 
No patriotic Englishman, once the appointment is an- 
nounced, cares to pursue the personal controversial issues. 
On the contrary, the ex-Lord Chief Justice will receive 


fair play, and something more than fair play, in his new - 


sphere, and be judged exclusively on achievement. But 
his Viceroyalty may be prejudiced ab initio, unless there 
be a change at the India Office, where the continuance of 
Mr. Edwin Montagu as Secretary of State is an affront to 
the British Empire. Possibly Downing Street is hopelessly 
Jew-ridden, and in Foreign Affairs the Coalition obviously 
inclines towards the policy inspired and desired by Inter- 
national Jews. Our constant hankering after the Russian 
Soviet and tender solicitude for German financial interests 
are only intelligible on some such assumption. But the 
Jews are unwise in their own interests to flaunt their power 
over our politicians. Besides Lord Reading in the Vice- 
royalty, there is not only Mr. Montagu at the India Office— 
their co-religionist, Sir William Meyer, has lately emerged as 
‘*“High Commissioner” of India, whatever that may mean. 
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Meanwhile, Sir Herbert Samuel lords it over Palestine, 
which Sir Alfred Moritz Mond perambulates on behalf 
of Zionism. Where will it all end? If Lord Reading is — 
to have a dog’s chance, some of these Jonahs should with- 
draw. Otherwise the country will acquire an even ex- 
aggerated suspicion of the hidden influence of the Chosen 
People. That there are still Christians qualified for im- 
portant positions is confirmed by the mention of Lord 
Desborough as a possible Governor-General of Canada— 
a post for which he has all the attributes, including Lady 
Desborough, who has every qualification for any place in 
which she might find herself. 


Honours are usually distributed so unthinkingly that 
congratulations are rarely sincere. But there are exceptions 
. to everything, and keen pleasure has been 

de caused among all admirers of single-minded 
unostentatious devotion to duty by the com- 

pliment paid to M. de Fleuriau, Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Counsellor of the French Embassy, upon whom the 
King has bestowed the Grand Cross of the Victorian Order. 
M. de Fleuriau has filled the responsible position he is now 
vacating for twenty-two fateful years, during which probably 
more history was made at Albert Gate than at any previous 
period. He was throughout the great Cambon Embassy 
his chief’s right-hand man and absolutely trusted and 
devoted friend. In one of those tributes in which The 
Times excels, because they combine intimate knowledge 
with balanced judgment, it is observed: “‘ The record of 
the two diplomatists is as inseparable as it is historic ; and 
though the nature of their several tasks naturally and 
rightly lent greater prominence to the duties of the Ambas- 
sador, service so conscientious and straightforward as that 
of his Counsellor could not and cannot be overshadowed 
even by the eminent virtues and attainments of his dis- 
tinguished chief.” M. de Fleuriau is the very best type of 
diplomat, combining selfless attachment to his own country 
with an intelligent, because informed, appreciation of the 
country to which he was accredited and where he spent 
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the decisive phase of his professional career. He knew and 
understood England and Englishmen. Our virtues and 
idiosyncrasies contained no puzzles for him. He was 
completely at home among our problems and _ politicians, 
being a shrewd judge of those with whom he had to deal— 


imperturbable even at the most exasperating or critical | 


moments. If we have had occasionally to put up with 
difficulties caused by one or other French Government, 
these, we venture to say, are as nothing compared with the 
conundrums confronting the French Embassy in London. 
One occasionally marvelled how M. de Cambon and M. de 
Fleuriau could carry on at all, especially after the control 
of British foreign policy passed from the Foreign Office to 
No. 10 Downing Street. Whatever they may have thought 
or felt, no complaint was ever heard to cross their lips— 
at any rate by Englishmen. M. de Fleuriau, like his chief, 
leaves behind him a host of friends in this country, official 
and unofficial, and not a single enemy. They did great 
work for France, and no one who wisely serves France can 
do otherwise than serve England, so inseparable are our 
interests. Let us look to it that no one puts the Entente 
clock back. Not a few are trying. 


Acatnst much that is disagreeable and disquieting in 
Anglo-American relations may be set one delightful episode 

. that has caused no small satisfaction in 
— British naval circles. Admiral Sir Lewis 
pisode 

Bayly, as ali the world knows, was in command 
at Queenstown during the war, and consequently in com- 
mand of the American destroyers based on that port. The 
Admiral and his command conceived a great liking for 
one another—not that Sir Lewis wears his heart on his sleeve 
or is given to “soft sawder.” To the American Navy he 
was “‘ Uncle Lewis.” The other day it became known in 
San Francisco that Admiral Bayly was travelling as a 
private tourist with his daughter in the American mail-boat 
from Japan on his way home. The American Navy resolved 
that here was an appropriate occasion for one of those 
tributes of personal esteem in which Americans shine. 
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Fifty miles from San Francisco a flotilla of destroyers met 
the steamer, and when our Admiral came on deck he was 
startled to find a British Admiral’s flag flying from the 
forepeak, while the American captain saluted and asked 
for his orders. This pleasant surprise had been improvised 
overnight. When “ the flag ship ” with its escort approached 
San Francisco, every kind of craft, to say nothing of aero- 
planes, joined in the reception, rendered all the more impres- 
sive by the presence of the bulk of the American Fleet at 
San Francisco, who took complete charge of the Admiral, 
who was received at San Diego with a full Admiral’s salute. 
As the Morning Post account observes, “‘ A retired British 
Admiral, travelling as a private citizen, to receive full 
honours from a Navy not his own! This is some measure 
of the respect in which he must be held in the United States 
Navy.” The honours were continued in New York. It 
was one of those spontaneous personal tributes that are 
only marred when wiseacres endeavour to import political 
significance into them. But it does make one regret that 
British Admirals, who are the very best of British Ambas- 
sadors—partly because they are not politicians—are made 
so little use of by a Government which, judging from many 
of its appointments to great posts, is singularly hard up for 
acceptable men. 


THERE is a story current in York that a citizen of fifty 
years’ standing in that ancient city, finding himself opposite 
the Minster, casually inquired: ‘ What’s 
Minster yon?” The anecdote, though possibly un- 

true, is yet typical of our British lack of 
imagination and intelligent interest in our national posses- 
sions. How many of those who wander as tourists through 
the vast Cathedral Church of St. Peter at York, or sit to 
rest and gaze in its huge nave, have any real notion of the 
beauty of their heritage? To say that York Minster con- 
tains 109 English stained-glass windows of thirteenth, 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries is a bald statement of 
fact. But there is far more in it than that. In the clere- 
story windows of the nave, and notably in the centre light 
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of the famous Five Sisters window, there are genuine 
specimens of Norman glass, relics of the windows of the 
older nave, which was replaced by the present building in 
1295. The great window of the Miracles of St. William 
of York, in the North Choir Transept, presents a wonderful 
series of pictures of life, costume and character in fifteenth- 
century York, only rivalled by those in its glorious fellow, 
St. Cuthbert’s window, opposite. The great East window 
(it is the size of a lawn tennis court!) was made by John 
Thornton of Coventry (1405-8) for a total wage of £56 4s, 
for three years’ work. With its lacelike tracery and 
jewelled colouring, it is the most perfect stained-glass 


window of its size in the world. The stately lancets of — 


the Five Sisters, the Chapterhouse glass, are splendid thir- 
teenth-century examples of grisaille and coloured work 
respectively. All these treasures are in peril. They have 
been spared to us because, in the Civil Wars, Fairfax, as 
a Yorkshireman, saved the Minster from destruction when 
the city was taken by the Roundhead Army. But time, 
age and the disintegrating effect of a factory-laden atmo- 
sphere have worked greater havoc than war, and the leading, 
the stonework, and in a few cases the glass itself, are perish- 
ing. The windows must be taken cut, treated, releaded, 
and a casing of clear glass will be erected outside them to 
preserve them from further damage. There is no question 
of “restoring,” usually a synonym for “ destroying” ; they 
will merely be preserved in their original form. But it is 
skilled and delicate work, and at present prices it cannot 
cost less than £500 a window, so that a total sum of £50,000 
is required. The Dean of York, aided by a strong Com- 
mittee, is undertaking the task under expert guidance. 
It is unbearable to think that we, who in our generation 
are trustees of a treasure Jike this, should fail to hand it 
on to posterity, for to those who know York Minster well, 
its claim on us as a national monument is greater even 
than that of Westminster Abbey, on whose behalf a success- 
ful appeal has been launched. 


It is no surprise to hear that a distinguished and fastidious 
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man of letters has been a dozen times to the Lyric Theatre 
at Hammersmith to see and hear and enjoy The Beggar’s 
. Opera. It is one of the most delightful 
ee performances that has ever been put on the 

English stage—not the least of its charms 
being its essentially English character. It is English humour, 
English music, English acting. The more one sees it, 
the more one appreciates it. Its continuance before crowded 
and enthusiastic audiences is some vindication of our 
national taste, which was alleged to be so demoralized by 
inferior production, excessive upholstery and common 
acting as to be unworthy of anything better. If you read 
the play in cold print you might imagine that it would be 
uncomfortable for a mixed audience to see, as it contains 
broad situations and strange words. But it is played with 
such art and distinction—there is such entrain and ensemble 
in this wonderfully trained company, who are, moreover, 
such ladies and gentlemen—that the audience find them- 
selves in an atmosphere that eliminates everything that 
under different conditions might be unpleasant. Great is 
the public debt to those responsible for this tribute to 
Gay’s genius—notably Mr. Nigel Playfair (who is also 
achieving success at another theatre with another old 
English play, The Knight of the Burning Pestle). Mr. 
Frederic Austin is responsible for the arrangement of the 
music, to which much of its success is due, while Mr. Ranalow’s 
rendering of Captain Macheath is by common consent a 
masterpiece. ‘There has been keen controversy among the 
votaries of The Beggar’s Opera as to the most engaging 
of the various Polly Peachums, but none as to the grace 
and sweetness of Miss Katherine Arkandy’s singing. The 
“Cock and Hen” dance is usually the hit of the evening, 
but there are many others, and those who go often discover 
some added attraction at each performance. 


The Times gives prominence to the complaint of the Bishop 
of Croydon, Dr. Pereira, who, in unveiling a War Memorial 
in West Croydon, deplored the fact that one entire column 
of The Times on the ‘‘leader’’ page had been devoted 
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to a discussion of ‘The Standardization of Golf Balls,” 
It was unbelievable in the Bishop’s judgment that we 
Golf had sunk to that. Such was national 
frivolity at a time when “ politicians and 
other men of thought ” told us that ‘‘ the whole of modern 
civilization was at stake.” We share the Bishop’s regret 
that Golf should thus permeate Printing House Square, 
all the more because the rest of the Press follow suit, and 
thus we never escape this dull and trivial topic. Of all 
forms of “shop,” golfing shop is the worst because the 
most wearisome. After all, golf merely consists in hitting 
a stationary ball from one spot to another—it is one of 
the inferior, because relatively inactive, ball games, and 
the fact that the Press is mad on golf does no good to golf 
or golfers. It is an ideal pursuit for Scottish valetudin- 
arians or for middle-aged Englishmen too lethargic to do 
anything else. But it is a lamentable pastime for the 
younger generation, or, indeed, for anyone who can do 
anything better. To such it should be a Lenten penance. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO MR. THOMAS 


EvERYBODY ought to read When Labour Rules, by the Right 
Hon. J. H. Thomas. They ought to do so, not because 
it is of the slightest value as a political treatise, not because 
there is a single original idea in the book, not because it 
is even an ingenious exposition of current political and 
economic fallacies—for it is none of these things—but 
because it affords an extraordinary insight into the minds 
of the men who contro] the Labour Party and is the most 
complete exposure possible of their aims. 

The book must be considered in its relation to recent 
events. During the past few months we have seen even 
the Extremist leaders of Labour, pronounced revolution- 
aries and Syndicalists, thrown over by their followers and 
men of an even more extreme school installed in their places. 
The true nature of the situation may best be judged by the 
statement of Mr. Hodges, Secretary of the Miners’ Iedera- 
tion, in reference to the enforced resignation of Mr. Vernon 
Hartshorn of the South Wales Miners’ Federation: ‘‘ The 
same fate awaits all of us who cannot promise a new Millen- 
nium every morning.” It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
complete humiliation of men like Mr. Smillie and Mr. Hodges, 
who, having preached “the divine gospel of discontent ” 
all their lives, having led their deluded followers to the brink 
of the abyss, draw back in horror when confronted with a 
situation for which they are themselves entirely responsible, 
and, to aggravate their offence, lay the blame tor that situa- 
tion on the working man. Mr. Thomas is in a similar 
position. He brought about the railway strike of 1919 
and he joined the Council of Action in 1920, but he realizes 
the danger from the revolutionary element. He endeavours 
to be as moderate as he dares, while playing up to the 
Extremists whenever necessary. ‘The leaders of the Labour 
Party have a very difficult game to play, not only because 
they have to try to behave like responsible statesmen while 
in reality they are marionettes manipulated by the Trade 
Unions, but because they have to try to convince the 
world that they have a definite political creed while in 
reality they have none. Nothing is more fallacious than 
the statement we so often read and hear that Labour is the 
only party with a programme. In a sense, of course, the 
multitudinous schemes of the various Socialist, Syndicalist 
and Communist factions who belong to the Labour Party 
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may be said to be programmes, but they all contradict one 
another. It is also true that the Labour Party Office issues 
pamphlets in which the party’s programme is represented 
to be an extreme form of Socialism, but this programme 
differs entirely from the announcements of Mr. Clynes and 
other leaders, and it is in itself so vague and contradictory 
in character as to be worthless. But the best proof, as we 
shall shortly see, that Labour has no programme at. all is 
Mr. Thomas’s book. The real situation is as follows. A 
considerable number of the Trade Unions have become, in 
their latest development, peculiarly corrupt organizations, 
the result being that organized labour is placed under the 
control of demagogues with very little real ability, knowledge 
or character. ‘These men, by violent speeches, by holding 
out hopes of social regeneration and the redistribution of 
wealth, get themselves elected to Parliament, where they 
use the Trade Union organization as a political weapon for 
gaining their ends. Finding all their ideas unworkable in 
practice, and having sometimes sufficient honesty not to 
carry out a policy they know to be disastrous, but not 
sufficient to admit that they have been deceived, they adopt 
a middle course, to which the natural vanity of mankind 
inevitably leads them. They persuade themselves that the 
revolution they have spent their lives in preaching can be 
brought about by constitutional means, and that their dreams 
can be easily accomplished once they are returned to power. 
This nominal adherence to constitutional means eases their 
consciences, but does not prevent them toeing the line when 
the Extremists call the tune. Their would-be moderation 
gains them the support of the sentimental section of British 
public opinion, and, above all, of all those purblind persons 
who argue that it is unwise to offend leaders who exercise 
so much influence with Labour. These persons never perceive 
that the one hope of salvation is to tell the British working 
man the truth, to break through this system of mental, 
moral and physical tyranny of which these leaders are the 
outcome, to destrey the gigantic imposture through which 
they hold power, and to let a little light filter through to 
the masses of Labour. This desirable result is, however, 
gradually being biought about. The bubble will soon 
burst, and Mr. Thomas’s book will certainly hasten its 
bursting. 

One might have expected that the book would contain 
a statement of the Labour Party’s political, industrial and 
economic policy, and it is evident that the writer intended 


it to do so; but, strictly speaking, it is not so much a state- 
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ment of policy as the enunciation of a kind of religious belief. 
A statement of policy is a humdrum affair, and, moreover, 
requires explanation and argument, whereas religion requires 
neither; it is a matter of faith, not of argument. Thus, 
Mr. Thomas in the opening chapter asserts positively that 
although “‘ there is nothing Utopian in his vision,” the only 
subjects for discontent in England when Labour’s rule is 
established will be the weather, the state of the crops and_ 
dyspepsia, “‘ but no man will have occasion to protest against 
the conditions under which he is expected to live,” and 
every man will have “an opportunity to improve his lot 
if he wishes to do so... . There will be no profiteers, no 
unemployment, no slums, no hungry children,’ no excessive 
number of hours, no shirking of work, no “ right to live upon 
the accumulated wealth of another,” and the right to the 
best education and to the “higher civil service’ will be 
secured to all. These promises are followed by a picture 
of a nationalized England of which it is enough to say that 
it is a description of the Millennium. He tells us that all 
this will not happen immediately on Labour’s accession to 
office, but it is clear that he thinks this new world order is 
realizable in the comparatively near future. 

The first question which must occur to anvone on reading 
this is: ‘“‘Is the man who wrote it serious?” It seems 
incredible, unless we take into account the psychology of 
the Labour leader. There are inultitudes in the ranks of 
Labour who are well-educated, clear-thinking men and 
possess an adequate knowledge of history, without which 
no man is fit for public life; but few of these come to the 
front. Most of the actual leaders are very different; their 
outlook on life has never been broadened by study or know- 
ledge of the world, they have been brought up with one idea 
—the superiority of Labour (whatever that term may mean) 
to anything else in the world; they think they have got hold 
of some new thing in the wretched hotchpotch of Socialistic 
theories which forms their intellectual equipment, that it 
is only prejudice and vested interests which oppose them, 
and above all they suffer from that fatal drugging of the 
mind which comes from continual speechmaking, theorizing, 
avoidance of facts because they are awkward, sentimentality, 
and in general playing to the gallery. A few years of such 
life turns a naturally honest man into one who is simply 
incapable of discerning truth from falsehood or reality 
from sham, and these leaders are also peculiarly susceptible 
to the vanity which such a life engenders. The public have 
hitherto supposed Mr. Thomas to be a leader of a different 
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type from this, but he appears to have succumbed to the 
saine demoralizing influences. Otherwise he could not state 
in cold print his deliberate opinion that the regeneration 
of the world could be brought about by the return to power 
of the political party to which he belongs. But at the same 
time such a statement explains a good deal; it explains 
the absence of reasoning and of argument in the book, for 
clearly the regeneration of the world is a moral rather than 
an economic or political process, and will be effected by 
ideas rather than by legislation. Nothing is more curious 
than the kind of mysticism which pervades the writings 
and speeches of many Labour leaders. There is an inherent 
virtue in “ Labour ” which renders it capable of regenerating 
the world because it is not actuated by the base motives 
of other human institutions. Mr. Smillie, with some lack 
of humour, also informs us that he set out some years ago 
to regenerate the world; and precisely the same idea of 
regeneration through Labour domination may be seen in 
Russian Bolshevism. In_ reality, if people would only 
realize it, the goal of Mr. Thomas and of Lenin is identical, 
the differences between them are merely in method; both 
have evolved a new religion, the worship of Labour, and that 
is the reason why it is as useless to argue with them by 
reference to hard facts, to the science of political economy 
or to history, as it would be to argue on the same lines with 
any other religious fanatic. 


The impression that Mr. Thomas’s book is aan a 


religious work is increased by Chapter II, entitled ‘ The 
Right to Work and the Right to Rest,” which, we are told, 
“should be the common heritage of humanity.” This 
phrase is typical demagogy. It is intended to convey the 
impression not only that when Labour rules every man 
will be granted the right to work and the right to an old 
age pension at sixty, but that humanity has a natural and 
. inalienable right to these things, of which it has been 
deprived by an iniquitous Capitalist system. If such a 
right exists, the working man is under the present system 
grossly wronged, and he has a right to tear down this system. 
Thus is ‘‘ the divine gospel of discontent” preached. But 
there can be no such thing as a right unless the power exists 
to grant it. An honest man, who was foolish enough to 
utter this meaningless phrase, would endeavour to show 
by facts and figures the possibility of carrying out such a 
policy, but no man who combined honesty with modesty, 
knowledge and a sense of humour would assert positively 
that this stupendous economic and industrial problem could 
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be solved at all. The utmost he would do would be to 
indicate in what manner the attempt should be made. Will 
it be believed that the only ray of light, if it can be called 
such, shed by Mr. Thomas on this matter is the information 
that the rich will be so heavily taxed in order to effect it 
that they will be compelled to work ? The problem of unem- 
ployment is thus to be solved by adding to the labour 
market all those who do not belong to the salaried or wage- 
earning classes, and the additional revenue is to be obtained, 
as we Shall find later on, by imposing a greatly increased 
super-tax and death duties as well as a capital levy. That 
this will ultimately dry up the sources of revenue must be 
clear even to Mr. Thomas, for if every man’s income is 
reduced to the level which will compel him either to work 
or starve, there will obviously be no more super-tax or death 
duties to receive. How the necessary revenue will then 
be obtained he does not tell us; but apparently this confis- 
catory taxation is to be accompanied by the Nationalization 
of Shipping, Mining, Engineering, Land, Transport, Liquor 
Traffic, Heat, Light and Power, Industrial Insurance, Canals 
and Harbours, which will not only give “a considerable 
impetus to industry, but the individual as well as the public 
purse will fee] a remarkable benefit.” Why this benefit 
should result is of course unexplained, but, astonishing as 
it may seem, we are told that all these changes “ will not 


fFhave the effect of displacing the capitalists in favour of 


the workers as the privileged class,” and he even devotes 
some space to proving that a capital levy will hit the 
capitalist less than the excess profits duty, and that the 
employer of labour will find his best friend in the Labour 
Party. Now, this is plainly nonsense. If every rich man’s 
income is to be reduced to the level which will compel him 
to work, there can be no difference between the capitalist 
and the worker. All are on the same level. This is Com- 
munism; and the sole difference between Lenin’s Com- 
munism and that of Mr. Thomas is that the first effects 
it by massacre and organized starvation, and the latter 
by legalized robbery. 

After this brilliant attempt at clear thinking, our author 
indulges in a brief rhapsody on the history of Trade 
Unionism, the striking success of which leads him to conclude 
that “not only is Labour fit to govern, but the needs of 
the country demand that it shall govern... the old 
political parties are empty of ideas. . . . The Labour Party 
is ready and willing to open the door... and lead the 
way into an era of progress and sanity.” The history of 
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an institution, Trade Unionism, which once served a 
beneficent purpose, but a large part of which has now become, 
under leaders of the type of Mr. Thomas, one of the greatest 
dangers to society and one of the principal causes of mental 
darkness and of industrial stagnation, is thus represented 
as a justification of the most exaggerated hopes. Again, 
it is interesting to note the almost religious phraseology in 
which the coming era is referred to, and we need not be 
surprised to find ourselves, on reading further, in the realm 
of miracles and of superhuman agency, where mere mundane 
facts and figures are of no account. 

We are next with a description of Labour's 
relations to the Constitution. Naturally, the Monarchy 
forms the first subject for consideration. Everybody will 
be delighted to learn that the King is not to “share the 
fate of the Czar of Russia.” With feelings of genuine 
relief we go on to read that “loyalty to the King... is 
more a religious than a political attitude.” Mr. Thomas's 
attitude to everything is more religious than political, but 
it is evident that the word has a different meaning to him 
than it has to most other people, because he adds significantly 
that so long as the King adopts a constitutionai attitude 
“the question of Republic versus Monarchy will not arise.” 
The religious attitude kindly assumed by Labour to the 
Monarchy is therefore dependent on the King adopting a 
course which it is pleased to consider constitutional. 
After all, says our author, “if he fails to perform his duties 
he can be brought to book,” and “‘ what he may lack in 
the way of personal endowments is largely compensated 
for by a strict and severe training.” He is also surrounded 
“by skilled and well-qualified advisers.’ He can, there 
fore, do no great harm, and so long as he is a popular figure 
-he may as well be kept. Such is the religious veneration 
of Labour for Monarchy! It is to be hoped that all those 
who believe that Monarchy is not a sentiment or a tradition 
but a principle will take due note of the loyalty and 
“religious attitude”? of this moderate’? Labour leader 
towards the Sovereign. Labour, while prepared to put up 
with an hereditary Monarchy, is, of course, not prepared to 
countenance an hereditary Upper Chamber. Mr. Thomas 
need hardly have told us this. No person in his senses could 
suppose that Communism is compatible with either Monarchy 
or aristocracy in any shape or form. Nor are we surprised 
to learn that he “has failed to discover any evidence that 
the House of Lords represents aristocracy of brain.” We 
are then treated to an attack on the Second Chamber. 
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First of all he says that the troubles of the Peers are of 
their own making, and he instances their attitude to the 
first Lloyd George Budget and to the Home Rule Bill. Of 
all instances these would really seem the most unfortunate 
that Mr. Thomas could have chosen to prove his point. 
The opposition of the Peers to the Land Clauses of the Lloyd 
George Budget has been overwhelmingly vindicated by the 
fact that events have proved them to be unworkable and 
they have been dropped. Incidentally they were the chief 
cause of the lack of houses from which Labour is suffering 
to-day. As to Home Rule, the attitude of the Peers pre- 
vented civil war in Ireland. Surely Mr. Thomas is hardly 
wise to remind Labour that the outcry against the House 
of Lords is based upon two of the greatest services that 
House ever performed for the nation! He further stulti- 
fies himself by stating that “it is a curious and ironic fact ” 
that during the war “the real guardians of the people’s 
liberties were to be found in the Upper House.” It might 
not be quite so curious and ironic if Labour leaders would 
only study the history of their own country. But the best 
is still to come. Having, to his own satisfaction, proved 
the utter futility of the Second Chamber, he remarks that 
“Lord Astor felt so keenly on the subject that a Bill was 
promoted to relieve him of the necessity of being compelled 
... to exercise an hereditary right which he himself felt 
he was not fitted for.” If the House of Lords is reaily such 
a despicable assembly, why should Lord Astor have felt 
unworthy to sit in it? There is something very bewildering 
about this line of argument. : 

Our author’s views on the kind of Second Chamber 
which he would like need not detain us, inasmuch as the 
forces which manipulate Mr. Thomas are not in the least 
likely to allow him to have any Second Chamber at all; 
for, as he admits with engaging candour, “there are very 
natural differences of opinion in the Labour Movement 
regarding the value of a Second Chamber.” He is more 
interesting when he comes to the subject of “the possible 
relationship between a Labour Cabinet and Trade Union- 
ism.” There is, he says, no need to suppose that “* Cabinet 
Ministers would be mere delegates from their Unions. 
Nothing could be more grotesque than this theory, and no 
Cabinet which put it into practice could exist a Session.” 
Now, the Labour Party is practically entirely composed of 
delegates from Trade Unions, and the Trade Union Congress 
is represented in the House of Commons by a Parliamentary 
Committee which carries out its behests. Moreover, the 
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railway strike of 1919 and the coal strike of 1920 show 
very clearly that Labour members are merely the instru- 
ments of the unions, and the moment they cease to be 
instruments they share the fate of Mr. Brace. They ae 
got to “promise a new Millennium every morning,” 
task in which Mr. Thomas is always ready to oblige, “a 
woe to them if they decline! Furthermore, these same 
members have been forced to participate in the Council of 
Action, contrary to their professed principles. And if all 
this were not enough to convince us of their lack of indepen- 
dence, we have only got to bear in mind that their whole 
raison @étre is the fact that they are supposed to be repre- 
sentatives of a certain class which is nominally opposed to 
a rival ‘‘ Capitalist’ class, but is in reality opposed to the 
great majority of the nation; and even if this majority were 
by some aberration of intellect foolish enough to place them 
in power, they would still remain delegates of certain powerful 
associations which are becoming more and more subservient 
to the control of revolutionary Communists. And if these 
things are done in the green tree, what shall be done in the 
dry? The answer to Mr. Thomas’s protestations is the 
story of his own public career. He is, however, perfectly 
right in saying that a Labour Cabinet would not last a 
Session. The role designed for Mr. Thomas and the other 
moderates is declared in the latest Communist publications 
to be that of Kerensky. They are to be placed in power 
to serve as a cloak for a subsequent Communist coup @ état 
which will establish the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Our author then turns to Nationalization. ‘A forty- 
hour week will be accomplished as soon as Labour comes 
into its own,” though, as we are not told how it is to be 
accomplished, we have to rest content with the information 
that it is “‘in the realm of practical politics.” ‘“* It will not 
result in the profits of industry accumulating in the pockets of 
the few, but in being spread out into the possession of the 
whole.” It is a pity that Mr. Thomas does not inform us 
precisely how much “the whole” would get out of the 
profits of industry. Like every other demagogue, he descants 
on the unfairness of the present distribution of wealth, 
though he knows perfectly well that an equitable distribu- 
tion of the surplus wealth which actually goes into the 
pockets of the capitalist would add an insignificant amount 
to the wages of each worker, while the dishonesty of his 
argument is emphasized by the fact that he never troubles 
to explain how the elimination of the capitalist and the 
assumption by the State of the organization and _ profits 
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of industry is to be carried out without ruining industry in 
the process. By way of adding the last touch of absurdity 
to his picture of a nationalized England, he says that “ all 
that is necessary is wise control and no excess profits.” 
He tells us elsewhere that he is opposed to an excess profits 
tax because it paralyses industrial development, yet he now 
advocates the abolition of any excess profits at all by way 
of encouraging such development. But if a tax on excess 
profits paralyses industry, what must be the result when 
capitalists are forced to work or starve? As to “ wise 
control,” it means that “the Government will purchase 
raw material and ration it to the trades concerned .. . 
fixing the profits that can be earned at the factory and at 
all the other stages before the goods get to the purchaser.” 
Conceive the vast Bureaucracy required by such a system! 
Apparently this passage refers to factories run by capitalists. 
He thus first reduces everybody’s income to the level which 
will compel him to work, and he then imagines that a man 
so treated will be induced to save sufficient money to invest 
inafactory. But even if we assume this apparent absurdity, 
what is the object of leaving any factory in the hands of 
an individual employer if there are to be all these restric- 
tions on trade—especially as Mr. Thomas tells us that in 
his nationalized State all the important industries will 
be State-owned, and the State will be far more successful 
in running them than any capitalist? And again, 
how is it possible to leave factories in the hands of 
capitalists if nobody is to live on the accumulated wealth 
of another ? 

Moreover, there is an evasiveness about his description 
of nationalization which is hardly consistent with honest 
statesmanship. The transfer of property and industry to 
the State is evidently not to be accomplished by purchase, 
but by “‘ higher death duties and super-tax,” in addition to 
a capital levy, and the essential immorality of this proposal 
is so clear to Mr. Thomas that he conceals it in such a way 
that a careless reader would not perceive his real meaning. 
Nor is it clear why the future Labour Civil Service should 
be so vastly superior to the present Civil Service in running 
industry. The latter is, of course, part and parcel of 
Capitalism, and therefore inefficient and actuated by compara- 
tively low ideals. But in what sense can it be said to be 
acting less in the interests of the whole community than a 
Labour Bureaucracy would act? The truth is, of course, 
that this is a picture of a Communist state of society, admin- 
istered by an autocratic and highly centralized Government, 
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in which Parliament, if it was not formally abolished, would 
cease to have any power ai all over the Executive. 

It is difficult to follow Mr. Thomas’s views on “ Health 
and Housing,” because he is in so ecstatic a frame of mind 
that he omits to make the slightest mention of the manner 
in which Labour is going to solve these problems. We 
must remain content with his assurance that “ drastic 
changes’ will be effected. After all, we must not be too 
critical, for, as he frankly tells us, he is ‘‘ not entering into 
questions of detail.’’ It is so easy to produce the Millennium 
if you ignore ‘‘ questions of detail.”” He is “‘ out for prin- 
ciples, for sweeping alterations,” including State Endowment 
for Motherhood and a State Medical Service. The latter 
should be a success because doctors “‘ rendered magnificent 
service during the war.” Here a ray of light dawns upon 
us. So sincere and real is this worship of “‘ Labour” that 
its votaries are persuaded that it is the same thing as 
patriotism, and that others are equally prepared to trans- 
fer allegiance from the old ideal of “‘ King and Country ” 
to that of a huge bureaucracy administered by Labour 
politicians masquerading as statesmen. But what, we may 
well ask, does Mr. Thomas mean by saying “he is out for 
principles”? Even he can hardly affirm that Labour's 
rule is to be based on the principles of political economy ! 
We are then treated to a moral lecture in the best Sunday- 
school manner on the wickedness of saying that the workers 
are not fit for decent houses because they drink, and quarrel 
and are dirty. “There are drunkards in every walk of 
life, but, mark you, just as much in Mayfair as in Shad- 
well.” This passage betrays the author’s ignorance not only 
of the rules of grammar but of the men he profesess to lead. 
Nobody will be more disgusted than the working man on 
reading this silly effort to stir up class feeling. 

On the subject of education we are told that “it is 
possible to make every boy a public school boy by making 
every public school public,” and this will be accomplished 
although “the snobbish may smile.” It does not seem to 
occur to Mr. Thomas that if the education in the public 
schools is to be open to all (which is presumably the meaning 
of his attempted witticism) it must either be cheapened, 
and thus rendered inferior, or the cost of educating the 
poor man must be defrayed by the Government. In the 
latter case, how is the money to be obtained? This is, of 
course, too humdrum a matter for him; a great mind like 
his cannot bring itself to consider “a question of detail” 
like pounds, shillings and pence. 
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Again, we read, ‘‘ Make your elementary schools right 
and you will have the beginnings of the right product of 
men.” How we are to do this he does not inform us, except 
by telling us that the teachers are to be paid more. Quite 
so, and the money presumably drops like manna from above. 
However, it is refreshing to see that even he can occasionally 
recognize a truth. ‘“‘ Why,” he says, “should the rates in 
West Ham be higher than in any other (sic) of the. better- 
class suburbs? Do the children get better education 
there ?”’ Certainly not, and the excessive rates in West 
Ham are due to the fact that Labour is in complete control of 
the administration of that unfortunate borough. The same 
result is seen wherever that devastating hand is laid. Mr. 
Thomas should really study conditions in Durham, where the 
county is under the same administration. It is a foretaste 
of the wonderful time that is coming “‘ when Labour rules.” 

We then come to finance. The capital levy already 
alluded to is to be imposed by cancelling War Stock. 
Whether this will add greatly to the trust reposed in a 
British Government’s engagements is a matter of opinion. 
This proposal is compared by Mr. Thomas to the sale of 
a portion of a heavily mortgaged estate in order to pay 
off the debt upon it. He therefore sees no difference between 
paying off a debt and repudiating a debt, an apt illustration 
of a saying of one of Mr. Thomas’s colleagues, Mr. Williams 
(the recipient of a medal from Lenin), that “‘ Labour will 
bring along its own moral conceptions with it.” 

Death duties, as already stated, will be greatly increased, 
and for certain rather strange reasons, one being “ the 
curtailment and limitation of brain ability which follows 
the easy possession of inherited wealth.” The heir of a 
rich man is prevented, so we are told, “ giving the nation 
the benefit of his brains,’ and he must therefore be made 
to earn his livelihood. It will be observed that this entails 
a view of human nature when applied to capitalists entirely 
different from that applied to the working man. The 
ease and leisure which Labour gains under Mr. Thomas’s 
régime is not going to result in a man idling away his time ; 
it will be spent in the improvement of his mind. If, however, 
a capitalist has means to enjoy leisure, he is boynd to 


.. abuse it. There are apparently no rich men at present 


who devote their lives to the public service. It will also 
be observed that, in the lofty idealism of Labour, the sole 
motive for work is absolute necessity. In fact, it is a 
case of work or starve. The idea of duty for duty’s sake is 
never dreamt of in their philosophy. Now observe, you reduce 
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every man’s wealth to the point where he will be compelled 
to work with his hands or his brains. The sole purpose, 
therefore, for which he will use his brains will be to earn 
money. He will be compelled to abandon all higher forms 
of learning and of art because they are unremunerative, 
although his own education and attainments may have 
fitted him for such studies. And his children will be forced 
to do likewise. Science and art will vanish from the earth, 
and the highest aim of man will be to “ give the nation 
the benefit of his brains” in a Government office. That 
is how Mr. Thomas prevents ‘‘ the curtailment and limita- 
tion of brain ability.” 

Another reason for imposing crushing death duties is 
that it will encourage men to spend their wealth instead 
of hoarding it. But how on earth can you reduce a man’s 
wealth to the point where he will be compelled to work 
and yet leave him with so much wealth that he will be 
encouraged to dissipate it ? And how are these two wholly 
contradictory aims to be reconciled with a state of affairs 
in which capitalists will invest their money in factories 
at fixed profits? And how can all this be described as 

‘‘opening the door to an era of sanity”? It is, on the 
contrary, opening the door to Bedlam ! 

It should also be noticed that, supposing a man in this 
“Alice in Wonderland” existence could accumulate any 
wealth at all, it is considered better for the community 
that he should spend it in racing or gambling rather than 
in employing his fellow-creatures, since ‘“ nobody is to live 
on the accumulated wealth of another.” 

But the strangest point about this theory is that it 
completely knocks the bottom out of Mr. Thomas’s confident 
forecast that men will serve a Labour Government with 
the same devotion and for the same reasons as they served 
their country during the war. On the contrary, he now 
tells us that they won’t do it unless they are compelled by 
the spectre of want. Again, it has hitherto been supposed 
that one of the strongest motives for a man to work was 
the desire to leave something to his children. This is 
seemingly an entire delusion. What really inspires the 
best in him is the thought that he can leave nothing to 
them because they must be so indigent as to be forced to 
work. This, of course, encourages people to have large 
families. It is evident that this system is simply the 
conscription of labour, as it must be in every Communist 
state of society, where the sole incentive to work is the 
alternative of starvation. 
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It would take too long to follow Mr. Thomas in his 
dissertations on the liquor trade, municipalities, Ireland, 
etc. They consist in drawing imaginary pictures of a state 
of affairs which might exist if there were no such things 
as hard facts. The Irish problem is of course solved very 
simply. The “very strong feeling in Ulster” is due to 
“the machinations of responsible politicians.” It is not 
history or religion which has made Ulster what it is, but 
Sir Edward Carson. We must withdraw ‘the jackboot.” 
“Sinn Feiners and Ulstermen should be invited to join 
the Organized Workers of Ireland in a free and open dis- 
cussion.”” The beauty of this proposal may be realized 
when it is borne in mind that the Irish Labour movement 
centres round the Transport Workers’ Union and the Irish 
Labour Party is one of those affiliated to the Third Inter- 
national. In this “‘ the right atmosphere ” will be created. 
The continual reiteration of such phrases is as demoralizing 
to a man as any other form of drug-taking. 

Such is Labour’s home policy. The utter ignorance of the 
most elementary facts of political economy displayed in the 
picture, the deliberate avoidance of explanation where it is 
obviously necessary, the exaggerated and utterly baseless 
hopes expressed, and the assumption of moral superiority, 
render it one of the most barefaced impostures ever foisted 
on the public. In view of the pretensions now set up by 
these Labour leaders, the plainest speaking regarding them is 
necessary in the public interest. The book is not the result 
of self-deception; to take only one instance, it cannot 
have escaped Mr. Thomas that the régime he depicts requires 
a vast outlay of money; he tells us it is to be obtained 
by limiting profits and taxing the rich. He knows that 
the present unemployment and industrial depression are 
largely due to over-taxation of the rich and to the limiting 
of profits. Indeed, he admits the latter himself. How, 
therefore, can the rich be far more heavily taxed and yet 
increase the welfare of the poor? Is this one of the details 
which he has no time to consider because he is ‘“ out for 
principles, for sweeping alterations” ? No; he does not 
consider it because he has not the faintest idea how to 
answer the question. In short, it is all a piece of blatant 
charlatanism. 

I hope in a subsequent number to examine Labour’s 
foreign policy according to Mr. Thomas. 
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I sre that Germans are invited to come to London in 
March to discuss the terms of the Paris basis of reparation 
by Germany. Germans, and their friends in England, say 


that Germany cannot pay the amount of reparation demanded — 


at the Paris Conference. 

Does anyone realize what the British share in the German 
indemnity means? Does any British member of the Con- 
ference know that, upon the Paris basis, the British share 
of the indemnity means that Germany is to pay only 
Is. in the £ of the cost of the war to the United Kingdom, 
and that British taxpayers, past, present and future, are 
to pay 19s. in the £ of the total cost of the war to the 
United Kingdom ?—all items, on both sides of the account, 
having been converted into present cash values in the 
year 1921. This is the only sound basis by which any 
opinion can be formed as to the adequacy or inadequacy of 
the British share of the indemnity to be paid by Germany. 

The facts are that, in terms of present cash value in 
the year 1921, the total cost of the war to the United 
Kingdom, past and future cost, is not less than £20,000,000,000 
(twenty thousand millions of pounds), and that the present 
cash value in the year 1921 of the British share of the 
German indemnity is not more than £1,000,000,000 (one 
thousand millions of pounds). In other words, ‘Germany 
is to pay 5 per cent. of the cost of the war to the United 
Kingdom, and the British taxpayer is to pay 95 per cent. 
of the cost of the war to the United Kingdom. 

This result is alike disastrous to the welfare of England 
and it is a shocking exposure of the pie-crust promises 
made by Mr. Lloyd George at the time of the last General 
Election. 

The ever-to-be-deluded populace of England were told, 
“Germany shall be made to pay to the last penny.” They 
were told, ‘‘ We will search the pockets of the Germans,” 
etc. But the result of these and other promises is that 
nearly the whole of the cost of the war to England is to 
be paid by the British taxpayer. 

Let me now set out the facts and the mode of valuation 
upon which the above results are based. They will, I 
think, be found to err upon the side of moderation of 
statement. That is to say, the present value of the British 
share of the German indemnity has been rather overstated, 
and the present value of the cost of the war to the United 
Kingdom has been understated. 
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In the first place, I am assuming that the whole of the 
“British share’ of the indemnity is to be retained by the 
United Kingdom, whereas it is possible that a part of 
this British share will be paid away by us to British Oversea 
Dominions. 

The main item of the indemnity is an increasing annuity 
to be paid during forty-two years by Germany. The total 
amount, not the present value, payable to the whole of 
the Allies is £11,300,000,000. Of this amount, the British 
share is 22 per cent., or £2,486,000,000, payable during 
forty-two years. Upon the basis of only a 5 per cent. 
rate of discount, and upon a somewhat too generous mode 
of valuation, the present cash value of this British share, 


.in the year 1921, is a cash value of £965,000,000. 


The second item of the indemnity is a tax upon German 
exports to be paid for forty-two years. This is a fluctuating 
annuity. In order to value it in terms of present cash 
value in the year 1921, we have to assume an average yearly 
yield for this tax. I have carefully considered this point, 
and if we take the average yearly yield of this tax at 
50 million pounds, I think we shall be stating rather more 
than its amount. Upon this basis, and again using only 
a5 per cent. rate of discount, the present cash value in 
the year 1921 of this tax for the forty-two years is 
915 million pounds for the whole of the Allies. The British 
share of it is only 201 million pounds. 

Thus, the British share of the German indemnity, stated 
in cash value in the year 1921, amounts to 1,166 million 
pounds. This value is too much, for the following reasons. 
First, because I have used only a 5 per cent. rate of discount, 
whereas the Germans are allowed a rate of discount of from 
5 to 8 per cent. Secondly, because I have valued these 
two German annuities upon the basis of the first yearly 
amount being immediately payable and the subsequent 
amounts being payable at yearly intervals. The half- 
yearly terms allowed to the Germans cause this mode of 
valuation to be an overstatement of the true amount. 
Bearing in mind these facts, we cannot put the present 
cash value, in the year 1921, of the British share of the 
indemnity at more than 1,000 million pounds. 

We have now arrived at the present cash value of the 
items on one side of the account. We have now to 
ascertain the present cash value, in the year 1921, of the 
items on the other side of the account, namely, the past 
and future cost of the war to the United Kingdom. 

The main items of this cost are as follows: 

The increase in our National Debt. This is approxi- 
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mately 7,100 million pounds of increase up to March 3], 
1920. If we reckon our ‘ Estimated Assets” at thei 
full face value, and if we allow for the increase in thege 
‘““ Estimated Assets”? from March 31, 1914, to March 3], 
1920, then the net increase in our National Debt due to 
the war becomes approximately 5,200 million pounds, 
We have to note that our ‘‘ Estimated Assets” are of 
doubtful cash value. For instance, these assets include 
hundreds of millions lent by us to Russia. However, we 
will use the two items just stated, and we will regard them 
as cash values in the year 1921. The facts for the year 
1921 are not yet known. 

The second item of the cost of the war to the United 
Kingdom is the amount of war taxation during the seven 
years 1914-15 to 1920-1. This is not less than 4,000 million 
pounds for the seven years. Strictly, each of the yearly 
items making up this amount ought to be increased at 
interest so as to obtain the cash value in the year 1921, 
But, again to err on the side of moderation, I will take 
this amount of 4,000 million pounds as the cash value in 
the year 1921. 

The third item of the cost of the war to us is the present 
value in the year 1921 of our future war taxation, which 
will extend over very many years. If we now assume 
that our future war taxation will extend only over the 
period of the German indemnity, and that our future war 
taxation will not exceed an average of 500 million pounds 
yearly, we shall, I think, be making a moderate estimate 
of our future war taxation. Upon this basis, and again 
using a 5 per cent. rate of discount, the cash value in the 
year 1921 of our future war taxation is 9,147 million pounds. 

Other items of the cost of the war to the United Kingdom 
are the economic and money losses to our country arising 
from the death or disablement in war of a vast number of 
male citizens, also the loss of production and the loss 
of foreign commerce. Formidable as is the loss from these 
causes, I propose to exclude these items of war loss, because 
I do not want in any way to exaggerate the statement of 
my case. 

If we sum up the above three items of loss to the United 
Kingdom caused by the war, we obtain a total loss of 
20,247 million pounds. Or, if we deduct the full face value 
of the increase in our “‘ Estimated Assets,” the total loss 
is 18,347 million pounds. As stated, our estimated assets 
are of doubtful value, also these totals exclude some 
important items of loss. Thus, if we say that the total 
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cost of the war to the United Kingdom, past loss plus 
future loss, all expressed in terms of cash value in the year 
1921, amounts to 20,000 million pounds, we may be fairly 
sure that we are not overstating the present value of the 
cost of the war to the United Kingdom, past cost plus 
future cost. 

And thus we reach the net result stated at the beginning 
of this article, namely, that the cost of the war to the 
United Kingdom is not less than 20,000 million pounds, 
and that the British share of the German indemnity is not 
more than 1,000 million pounds, both items being expressed 
as present cash value in the year 1921—this being the only 
sound basis upon which to make any comparison between the 
cost of the war to us and the British share of the indemnity. 

Is it right or just that such a result as this should be 
the outcome of the Paris Conference ? The Germans are 
to pay only Is. in the £ of the cost of the war to the United 
Kingdom. The British taxpayer is to pay the remaining 
19s. in the £. And this result is assuming that the whole 
of the “ British share” is to be retained by the United 
Kingdom. If we have to pay a part of the “ British 
share’ to British Oversea Dominions, then the taxpayer 
in the United Kingdom will have to pay more than 19s. 
in the £ of the cost of the war to the United Kingdom. 
Moreover, what about the cost of collecting the indemnity 
fom Germany? It is possible that we may establish a 
Ministry of Indemnity, with a huge and costly staff to work 
for the next forty-two years. If we do this, then there 
will not be much left out of the ls. in the £ that Germany 
is to pay. A not improbable outcome is that when the 
latter points are provided for, the British taxpayer will 
find himself landed with the whole cost of the war—past, 
present and future cost. 

In any case, Germany, vanquished by our ‘‘ Contemptible 
Little Army” and its successors, is to pay enly the Con- 
temptible Little Indemnity stated here. We, the victors, 
are to pay for the cost of the war forced upon us by 
Germany. 

Joun ScHOOLING 


Notr.—If the United Kingdom were to get the whole of 
the German Indemnity, in place of the agreed 22 per cent. of 
it, then the Germans would be paying only 4s. 6d. in the £ 
of the cost of the war to the United Kingdom, all items 
being converted into Present Cash Value in the year 1921. 
What is the cause of the blunder made at the Paris Conference? 
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THE ESCAPE OF THE GOEBEN—SIR 
BERKELEY MILNE’S NARRATIVE 


THE publication of the true account of the circumstances 
in which the German men-of-war, Goeben and Breslau, 
took refuge in Constantinople during the first days of the 
Great War must serve to dispel the prevalent misunder. 
standing of that episode. Admiral Sir Berkeley -Milne, 
who was Commander-in-Chief in the Mediterranean at 
the time, relates in his book,* just published, exactly what 
happened and why. The Admiral states that his purpose 
is both to remove mistaken impressions of the matter and 
to correct the inaccurate narrative appearing in the Official 
History of the War : Naval Operations, vol. i., by Sir Julian §, 
Corbett; and his purpose is so lucidly accomplished that 
the student of naval history must feel (not for the first 
time) how desirable it is that flag-officers should themselves 
write the history of the operations for which they were 
responsible. Admirals and their Staff are alone acquainted 
with all the details of the business, among which the 
apparently insignificant sometimes decides a great matter, 
In the case under consideration, for instance, who would 
have imagined—who, in fact, did imagine ?—that a tele- 
gram sent by inadvertence from the Admiralty, and 
subsequently cancelled, did in fact enable the Goeben and 
the Breslaw to escape into a neutral port ? 

That the result of their escape was the entrance of the 
Ottoman Empire into the war the present writer, at least, 
declines to believe. For, according to the Official History, 
a treaty of alliance between Germany and Turkey had been 
signed at Berlin on August 4, 1914, under which “the 
German warships in the Mediterranean were to join the 
Turkish Fleet and act in concert” (Official History, i. 55). 
And according to Grand-Admiral von Tirpitz, whose state 
ments are quoted in the Official History (i. 71, note), orders 


were sent te Admiral Souchon (flying his flag in the 


Goeben) “to attempt to break through to the Dardanelles.” 
For these orders were afterwards substituted instructions 
that Admiral Souchon was to use his own discretion. In 
the event, the German Admiral was confronted with the 
choice of retreating through the Dardanelles or.of being 

* The Flight of the “ Goeben” and the “ Breslau.” An Episode in Naval 


History. By Admiral Sir A. Berkeley Milne, Bt., K.C.V.O., K.C.B. Eve 
leigh Nash Co. ; 5s, net. 
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prought to action by Sir Berkeley Milne; and it is there- 
fore a little difficult to understand the enthusiasm with 
which the official historian, Sir Julian Corbett, praises 
what he describes as the German’s extraordinary courage 
and resource. It would seem to need small courage to 
run away and little resource to choose the only friendly 
port available. 

That misapprehensions concerning the enforced retreat 
of the Goeben and the Breslau should arise during the war, 
when the Government rightly maintained secrecy in respect 
of naval operations, was natural. The public had never 
heard of the German-Turkish treaty, nor were they informed 
of the instructions given to Sir Berkeley Milne and of the 
dispositions made by him. After the war, the Government 
still declined to make known the orders and dispatches 
relating to the episode, the quite legitimate reason for 
their refusal being that full information would be giverf 
in the Official History of the War, then being written by 
Sir Julian Corbett. Parliament and the public, therefore, 
were justified in concluding that the Official History would 
present a full and an accurate record of the episode. It 
is Sir Berkeley Milne’s contention that Sir Julian Corbett’s 
version of the affair is both inaccurate and misleading. 
There can be no question that the account of Sir Berkeley 
Milne is absolutely accurate. Readers of his narrative will 
be in a position to form their own judgment upon the case. 

There are two aspects of the matter. One is the actual 
conduct of the operations. The other is the account 
presented in the Official History of the conduct of the 
operations. 

The operations were conducted by the Admiralty and 
the Commander-in-Chief working in concert. Sir Berkeley 
Milne had certain written instructions in his possession, 
and in addition he received direct instructions by telegraph 
from the Admiralty. All the measures taken by the 
Commander-in-Chief in fulfilment of his instructions and 
of his own motion were approved by the Admiralty. It 
follows that if, as Sir Julian Corbett seems to imply, and 
as others have implied, mistakes were made, either the 
Admiralty are responsible for them or Sir Berkeley Milne 
ought to have disobeyed his orders. The Admiral] himself, 
in defining his position, writes as follows: “It is of course 
conceivable that circumstances might arise in which an 
Admiral’s judgment of what ought to be done would conflict 
with his orders. As the contingency did not in fact occur 
in my own case, there is no need to discuss the point.” 
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Thus Sir Berkeley Milne declines to enter into any 
discussion as to whether or not the Admiralty orders might 
have been more wisely framed. As a loyal officer and an 
honest historian, he states that at the time his own judg. 
ment did not differ from the judgment of the Admiralty, 
That statement seems to settle the question, which has been 
raised more than once, whether orders rashly issued by 
the Admiralty, setting aside the Commander-in-Chief’s 
discretion, enabled the German ships to escape. 

It is of course possible that during the first months 
of the war, before the institution of the War Staff, orders 
which should never have been given were sent by the 
Admiralty to the Admirals at sea; and it is of course open 
to the professional student of naval affairs to criticize the 
conduct of the operations which ended in the flight of the 
Goeben and the Breslau. But in so doing, as Sir Berkeley 
Milne’s book makes clear, they must set their opinion in 
opposition to the judgment of both the Admiralty and 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

When misfortunes occur in war, there is a general impulse 
to find a culprit. Nevertheless, it happens quite often 
that there is in fact no culprit. And the civilian readers 
of The Flight of the ‘*Goeben” and the “ Breslau” will 
probably conclude (like the present writer) that here is a 
case in point. 

The truth is that the real reason for the escape of the 
German ships must be sought further back in time, when, 
in 1912, the Mediterranean Fleet was dangerously weakened 
by the transference of the battle squadrons to the North 
Sea. Jt was constantly urged by Admiral Lord Charles 
Beresford and other distinguished naval officers at the time 
that while a concentration of force in the North Sea was 
doubtless necessary, it was equally essential to replace 
the battle squadrons withdrawn from the Mediterranean, 
the premier naval station and the key strategic position 
of the world. The Liberal Government, however, refused 
to provide the ships required to maintain the supremacy 
of British naval power in the Mediterranean. The immediate 
result was the decline of British prestige in Constantinople. 
The ultimate result was the entrance of Turkey into the 
war on the side of Germany. For the virtual abandonment 
of the Mediterranean in 1912 did a great deal more to 
incline the Ottoman Empire towards Germany than the 
arrival of the Goeben and the Breslau at Constantinople; 
which, in fact, had been arranged in fulfilment of the treaty 
signed at Berlin six days before the German ships fled into 
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the Dardanelles. If the public must have a culprit, let 
them look in high places at home. 

Sir Berkeley Milne was given three heavy ships as against 
the fourteen heavy ships of the Triple Alliance. The twelve 
heavy ships of the French Navy were all employed in con- 
yoying transports carrying troops from Algeria to France. 
Sir Berkeley Milne, with three capital ships, was therefore 
required to deal with three navies, all potentially hostile. 
The one heavy ship of Germany, the Goeben, was at least 
two knots faster than any other vessel of the same class 
in the Mediterranean. 

Sir Berkeley Milne was instructed ‘“‘ not to be brought 
to action in this stage against superior forces unless it was 
in a general engagement in which the French forces were 
taking part” (Officcal History, i. 34). Thus, in effect, the first 
orders received by the British Commander-in-Chief were 
to run away. The Austrian Fleet (without the Goeben) 
mustered six capital ships ; Italy, then of doubtful neutrality, 
seven capital ships. Sir Berkeley Milne was_ further 
instructed to prevent the Goeben and the Breslau from 
going westward, where they might attack the French 
transports, and whence they might proceed through the 
Strait of Gibraltar to destroy commerce in the Atlantic ; 
to keep watch upon the Austrian Fleet, and strictly to 
respect the neutrality of Italy, an order which barred 
entrance to the Strait of Messina. 

He made his dispositions accordingly. During the night 
of August 2nd-3rd the Goeben and the Breslau passed through 
the Strait of Messina, and proceeded to bombard Bona 
and Philippeville, on the Algerian coast. Upon the morning 
of Tuesday, August 4th (before war had been declared), 
the two British battle cruisers Indomitable and Indefatigable 
sighted the German ships, which turned eastward and fled 
to Messina, where they coaled. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, August 6th, the Goeben 
and the Breslau left Messina and proceeded towards the 
mouth of the Adriatic, where Rear-Admiral E. C. T. Trou- 
bridge was stationed with four armoured cruisers and light 
craft. Sir Berkeley Milne, who was then off the north 
coast of Sicily, being forbidden the Strait of Messina, 
steamed in pursuit round the Sicilian coast westwards, 
with two battle cruisers and light cruisers. The light 
cruiser Gloucester, Captain W. A. Howard Kelly, was follow- 
ing the Goeben and the Breslau, keeping them in sight. 

Rear-Admiral Troubridge, on the night of Thursday, 
August 6th-Friday, August 7th, turned south to intercept 
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the German vessels at dawn. Early on Friday morning 
he abandoned his design. For his action on this occasion 
Rear-Admiral Troubridge was tried by court-martial and 
re “fully and honourably acquitted”? (Official History, 
i. 67). 


The Gloucester, running short of coal, was recalled on . 


Friday evening, as the German ships rounded Cape Mata- 
pan, whence they proceeded into the Aigean Sea. Sir 
Berkeley Milne, whose battle cruisers were coaling at Malta, 
left that port at midnight on Saturday, August 8th, steering 
eastward to search for the German vessels. At two o’clock 
in the afternoon a telegram was received from the Admiralty 
informing the Commander-in-Chief “that hostilities had 
commenced against Austria” (Official History, i. 69). The 
telegram was sent by mistake. Its effect was necessarily 
to alter the whole of Sir Berkeley Milne’s dispositions, 
The pursuit was delayed for twenty-four hours, and when 
it was resumed the British squadron again lost time in 
retracing its course. The delay enabled the Goeben and 
the Breslau to escape. 

Two chances were thus lost. The first was forfeited when 
Rear-Admiral Troubridge decided not to intercept the 
German ships. The second departed when the existence 
of hostilities with Austria was falsely announced by 
accident. Such is the fortune of war. 

The details of the episode as related by Sir Berkeley 
Milne are of singular interest, and vividly exemplify the 
nature and process of naval warfare at that time. 

To turn to the second aspect of the affair, the account 
of the conduct of the operations presented in the Official 
History, with which the public are also concerned: it is 
clearly incumbent upon the author of that chronicle, Sir 
Julian Corbett, either to justify the discrepancies between 
his narrative and the narrative of the Admiral engaged 
in the operations or to withdraw his book from circulation. 

The Official Historian, in his preface, affirms that he, 
and he alone, is responsible “‘for the form and character 
of the narrative as well as for opinions expressed.” It 
is difficult to reconcile that assertion with the official state- 
ments on the subject. It is equally difficult to reconcile 
the official statements with one another. In the Official 
History itself, the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty 
state that “they are in no way responsible” for the 
author’s “reading or presentation of the facts as stated” 
—not a very logical sentence, but it will serve. So far, 
the Admiralty and Sir Julian Corbett are in agreement. 
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But in the course of a letter published in the Nineteenth 


Century and After (November 1920), Sir Julian Corbett 


states that he submitted the proofs of his work to the 
Admiralty, and that “after careful examination” they 
were “returned to.me with a few suggestions as to the 
wording of certain passages.” If the Admiralty suggest 
alterations, it is reasonable to assume that they must at 
least share responsibility with the author. The book, 
moreover, is entitled the “‘ official’ history. 

The statements made by Ministers in the House of 
Commons seem to prove that no disclaimer on the part of 
the Admiralty can absolve the Government from responsi- 
bility for the ‘ Official History.” The Prime Minister 
stated that “the preparation of the history is a charge on 
the Treasury Vote for the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
to whom Sir Julian Corbett is responsible as author” 
(Hansard, November 1, 1920). The Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty stated that Sir Julian Corbett was 
asked. to write the history “‘ by the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, and not by the Admiralty,” and that the Admiralty 
“had no control over him” (Hansard, December 15, 1920). 
The Prime Minister stated that Sir Julian Corbett “is 
writing the official account of the war from the Admiralty 
point of view” (Hansard, November 1, 1920). We have, 
then, this remarkable situation: the cost of the history 
is defrayed out of public money; the historian is commis- 
sioned by the Committee of Imperial Defence to write 
from the point of view of the Admiralty, who, however, 
did not ask Sir Julian Corbett to write for them, have no 
control over him, and disclaim all responsibility for what 
he has written while at the same time they suggest altera- 
tions to be made while he is writing it. 

Although Sir Julian Corbett roundly asserts that he and 
he alone is responsible, the authorities cannot be thus 
released from what is clearly their responsibility. As Sir 
Julian Corbett is responsible to the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, which commissioned him, so the Committee of 
Imperial Defence must be held accountable for the state- 
ments contained in the Official History. If, as Sir Berkeley 
Milne affirms, some of these statements are inaccurate, 
itis for the Committee of Imperial Defence to ensure that 
they are rectified; and, further, it is the’ duty of Parlia- 
ment to inquire into the expenditure of public money upon 
an inaccurate official record. It is also for the Committee 
of Imperial Defence to explain why, if the Official History 
is written from the Admiralty point of view, and if, as Sir 
VOL. LXXVII 5 
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Berkeley Milne asserts, that history ‘presents implications 
opposed to the public statements of the Admiralty, such 
discrepancies were permitted to appear. The Committee 
of Imperial Defence have not disclaimed responsibility ; 
and it may be observed that, inasmuch as they are defraying 
the cost of the Official History out of public funds, it would 
be impossible for them to disclaim it. 

It is probable that this unfortunate dilemma results 
from the attempt to combine two incompatible purposes, 
An official history should be a plain narrative of events 
without comment or criticism, and it should be written by 
a naval officer or officers. A history containing comment 
and criticism should receive no official sanction, nor should 
its cost be defrayed by the Government. In the case under 
consideration, a history described as official is written by 
a civilian, who deals in comment and criticism, and who 
is commissioned by the Government. 

In this matter the public will agree that Admiral Sir 
Berkeley Milne has a definite and a legitimate cause for 
redress. Concerning his treatment by the authorities after 
his return from the Mediterranean Sir Berkeley Milne is 
silent. It is known, however, that the appointment of 
Commander-in-Chief at the Nore had been promised to 
him, and that it was given to another officer. Although 
Sir Berkeley Milne received the public expression of the 
approval of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty for 
his conduct of operations in the Mediterranean, he was 
not again employed. In February 1919 the Admiral 
retired to make room for younger men. 

It is difficult to believe that during the war the authorities 
were unable to avail themselves of the abilities of a dis- 
tinguished and a veteran officer; but in any case, when 
the war was ended, surely they might have seen to it that 
justice was done to his past services. 

L. CopE CoRNFORD 
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NAPOLEON’S DEATH—A CENTURY AGO 
AT LONGWOOD 


At the beginning of 1821 the most famous man of modern 
times was dying slowly at St. Helena in the most tragic 
conditions. Without reviving the “ disagreeable and inter- 
minable controversy ”’ as to the treatment of Napoleon by 
the British Government and by Sir Hudson Lowe, the 
Governor of St. Helena, it may be said that the relations 
of the prisoner to his custodian must necessarily have been 
painful and difficult. They could only have been agreeable 
if both had been angels, not men with manifold failings. 
As to the disease from which Napoleon suffered, there is 
nothing fresh to be said. It is possible that his liver was 
affected, but it is certain that cancer of the stomach was 
the immediate cause of his death. 

The peculiar tragedy of the Emperor’s position lay in 
this: that he knew himself to be dying, but that neither 
the British authorities nor his own household believed him 
to be in any serious danger. The British have often been 
accused of heartlessness, and no one would pretend that 
they always showed tact or sympathy; but this much can 
be said, that Napoleon’s worst sufferings were due not to 
British animosity but to the faults of his own friends and 
family. General Gourgaud, one of the companions of the 
earlier part of the captivity, by his thoughtless talk aftef 
he left Napoleon, had conveyed to Sir Hudson Lowe and 
the British Government the impression that Napoleon was 
shamming and that he could easily escape if he wished to 
do so. This led to precautions against such a risk that 
reacted unfavourably on the prisoner. The only two 
companions of any rank left to him, Montholon and Bertrand, 
both of whom undoubtedly cared for him, thought him in 
so little danger that both were at this time making efforts 
to leave him and return to Europe. So that the Emperor 
was not only dying slowly, but felt himself in peril of being 
abandoned and left to perish miserably among strangers, 
with no friend to close his eyes or watch his death-bed. 

What added to his misery was that he was without 
both competent medical advice and religious consolation. 
Again the British Government was in no way to blame. 
Through it, in 1818, he had asked his mother and his uncle, 
Cardinal Fesch, to send him a physician of establishéd 
teputation in France and a priest. The doctors in St. 
Helena were British naval or military surgeons, with little 
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experience of cancer, and usually did not speak French or 
Italian, so that he could not discuss with them his symptoms, 
His mother loved him devotedly, but the remarkable choice 
of men which she made added cruelly to his sufferings, 
As the doctor, she and Fesch selected Antommarchi, a young 
Corsican anatomist who had no competence as a surgeon 
or physician—a man of intolerable manners, ignorant of 
his profession and little better than an adventurer. This, 
too, though one of the best known French doctors of that 
period, Foureau, who was personally acquainted with 
Napoleon’s constitution, was ready to go and had actually 
made his preparations. As the priest, they selected the Abbé 
Buonavita, an old Corsican of sixty-five, who, as the result 
of paralytic strokes, was at times unable to speak intelligibly 
and was also very poorly educated. This was not at all 
‘the type of man Napoleon wanted. He indicated that type 
thus: “‘ A man of education and learning, a theologian with 
whom he could maintain arguments in theology .. . able 
to convince and satisfy his mind upon points where he felt 
doubts.”’ He told Montholon, ‘‘ Perhaps I might find much 
comfort and relief in the society of an ecclesiastic, capable 
of inspiring in me a taste for religious conversation, who 
might render me devout.’’ Buonavita was no theologian and 
was quite incapable of argument. To this sexagenarian 
Napoleon’s family attached a young and quite illiterate 
priest of Corsican descent, the Abbé Vignali. This extra- 
ordinary trio Napoleon’s mother and Fesch sent off with 
some chests of ill-assorted books, though they well knew 
Napoleon’s thirst for solid reading---probably because they 
believed he was no longer at St. Helena. Nothing else will 
explain their negligence. A German clairvoyante had cap- 
tured their confidence and assured them that angels had 
carried off Napoleon from his prison. They were both 
intensely superstitious, and they had seen so many miracles and 
such extraordinary transitions in Napoleon’s career that they 
had come to regard him as in receipt of supernatural aid. 
With what disgust and sinking of the heart Napoleon 
saw the arrival of these three may well be imagined. 
Antommarchi was a perpetual source of irritation to the 
Emperor from his coarseness, negligence and lack of sym- 
pathy. He believed that Napoleon was playing an assumed 
part, and that, while he might be ill, he was not in any 
serious danger. Napoleon, on various occasions from 1806 
onwards, had told those about him that he thought himself 
to be suffering from cancer of the stomach, of which disease 
his father had died. But his suite at St. Helena would 
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not believe him; it was part of the political game which 
they were playing to insist that their sovereign was suffering 
from a liver complaint, because that could be attributed 
to the climate of St. Helena. At times the Emperor had 
spasms of intense pain, which he said were like the stabs 
of a knife in the right groin. His trouble of mind was as 
great. ‘There are many signs that he had begun to think 
more gravely than ever before of death. As a soldier he 
had constantly faced it unflinchingly on the field; he had 
sought it deliberately at Fontainebleau; but now he had 
to endure its slow, inevitable approach in the long watches 
of the night, when he lay awake listening to the scurry 
of the rats in the rambling buildings of Longwood or to 
the roar of the trade-winds which so often blew over the 
isand and which he so detested. “‘ Religion gives great 
consolation ; a man is less unhappy when he believes in 
God,” he had told Gourgaud. With clear reference to 
himself he had remarked, ‘‘ Only a fool can assert that he 
will die without a confessor; there are so many things 
which man does not know and which he cannot explain.” 
Antommarchi’s atheism was profoundly repugnant to him, 
for though at times he had himself professed materialism, 
by education and instinct he was a Catholic, if not a devout 
one. Now, when all his illusions had faded, when he no 
longer hoped for an order of release with each incoming 
ship, when he felt the fire of life waning week by week and 
the pain of loneliness increasing, he was filled with a yearning 
for a companion with whom he could talk-on religion. 
Early in 1821, repelled by Antommarchi’s carelessness, 
Buonavita’s senility and Vignali’s boundless ignorance, he 
took a remarkable step. Despairing of his own family, 
who had served him so ill, he appealed through the British 
Government to Louis XVIII for a priest to replace 
Buonavita, a doctor to relieve Antommarchi, and a man 
“of talent and gravity of whom he could make a com- 
panion.” His request took long in reaching Europe, but 
Louis XVIII, with a magnanimity which he rarely dis- 
played, used all his efforts to give the dying Emperor the 
assistance and companionship for which he had asked. 
One of the most distinguished physicians at the French 
Court was nominated and prepared to leave as doctor. As 
priest, M. de Quélen, coadjutor of the Archbishop of Paris, 
a man famous for his nobility of character and fervour of 
faith, volunteered; but as his ecclesiastical duties prevented 
his absence, the Abbé Déguerry was chosen, who was 
murdered in 1871 by the Communists with M. Darboy, the 
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Archbishop of Paris. As for the companion, none of all 
the men who had known Napoleon and had been loaded 
with wealth and honour by him was willing to face exile 
in St. Helena. Before the mission could depart the news 
arrived that he was dead. 

Buonavita, who was ill, left in March, carrying with 
him a piteous appeal from Napoleon to his family: “ he is 
dying without aid on this frightful rock; his agony is 
appalling.” St. Helena in real fact was not unhealthy; 
later comers have expatiated on its salubrity and beauty, 
and the evidence is all on their side, but a prisoner in the 
island would naturally look through differently coloured 
spectacles. His sister Pauline made immediate prepara- 
tions to join him, but in her case also the news of his death 
came before she could leave. 

Thus he remained almost alone, without the spiritual 
help which he needed most; and, constantly and callously 
neglected by Antommarchi, he became rapidly worse, owing 
to the lack of proper medical treatment. The doctors of 
that date were bad enough at their profession, but that 
such an invalid should be in the hands of so indifferent a 
practitioner as this Corsican was an additional torment. 
On March 17th, according to Montholon, Napoleon was seized 
with intense pain. Next day he was better and went out, 
but immediately afterwards became worse and took to his 
bed, which thenceforth he never left other than momen- 
tarily. It was characteristic of Antommarchi that he was 
absent at the moment of the seizure, and when, on 
March 19th, there was another attack, he was again away. 
His complete incompetence was shown when he plied his 
unfortunate patient with emetics, adding excruciatingly to 
the pain. The sick man refused to take medicine which 
inflicted such torture, whereupon Antommarchi put drugs 
into his lemonade, with the result that the Emperor rolled 
in agony on the floor, groaning, and some days _ later 
reproached his doctor as an assassin, declaring that he 
would never see him again. Of this there is not a word in 
Antommarchi’s work on the Emperor’s last days. When 
it became a question of sitting up night after night with 
the sick man, Antommarchi never offered his services. 

Napoleon’s belief in the imminence of death was strength- 
ened when, on April 2nd, his servants saw a comet. He 
may have known Shakespeare’s famous lines : 


When beggars die there are no comets seen; 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes. 
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He spoke of it with his suite, and, if Antommarchi can be 
believed, said to him: “A comet! that was the sign which 
foretold the death of Cesar. ...I am near my end!” 
The comet had first been seen at Paris, on January 17, 1821, 
and it continued faintly visible at St. Helena till about 
May 5th, the date of Napoleon’s death. There is little 
doubt that its appearance contributed to the Emperor’s 
depression.* On the day after that on which the comet 
was first noticed at St. Helena, Napoleon, under pressure 
from his suite, allowed a British surgeon, Dr. Arnott, 
to examine him. He told Arnott, “I suffer from a keen 
and intense pain which, whenever it comes on, seems to cut 
into me as with a razor; do you think that my pylorus 
is attacked ? My father died of this disease [cancer] 
at the age of thirty-five; may it not be hereditary ?” 
Arnott told the Emperor that the disease was not cancer, 
but after subsequent visits informed the Emperor’s valet, 
Marchand, that there were indications of ulceration in the 
stomach, and, according to Montholon’s published memoirs, 
warned the suite that there was danger. He concealed all 
this, however, from Lowe and the British authorities, 
perhaps because he had given Napoleon a pledge not to 
divulge the facts, and even told them that the illness was 
not serious, but rather moral than physical. 

M. Masson conjectures that Arnott accepted what 
Antommarchi impressed on him, but we are here in presence 
of one of the many mysteries connected with the imprison- 
ment at St. Helena. Why should this British doctor— 
who seems to have been an upright man—have played such 
a deplorable trick ? Until all the available documents are 
published the world will continue in the dark. Marchand’s 
memoirs have never been printed, though they are in 
existence in manuscript in France, and as the Emperor was 
a hero to his valet, who faithfully recorded all that happened, 
they would be of immense value. The diary and papers of 
Major Gorrequer, military secretary to Sir Hudson Lowe, 
have never been examined, and are mouldering in the 
custody of our Court of Chancery, one of whose Judges 
declared them in 1881 to be of such high political importance 
that their contents should not be disclosed. What we do 
know from the available evidence is that the doctors in 
attendance on Napoleon appeared to be entirely ignorant 
of his complaint. Antommarchi could not have really 
believed him in any great danger, for on April 9th, after 
being informed that Napoleon did not want to see him 
* Like Lincoln and many other great men he was a believer in portents, 
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any more, he went to Lowe and asked permission to return 
to Europe. He was no fool where his ownginterests were 
concerned, and he would hardly have proposed to depart 
and forfeit the fame which attendance on the great soldier’s 
death-bed must give him had he thought the Emperor 
in extremis. Lowe referred the matter to the British 
Government, which could not make its decision known 
before Napoleon had died. Of this episode Antommarchi 
says nothing in his published work; it is another example 
of his untrustworthiness. 

During these closing weeks of his life, Napoleon each 
Sunday heard Mass said in the little chapel which had been 
fitted up in the dining-room at Longwood, through the 
open door of the bedroom in which he lay. Though he 
had intervals in which his mind wandered, his faculties 
remained marvellously clear and the strength of his will 
was unbroken. On April 14th and 15th he dictated at 
great length the first part of his will to Montholon. It 
opened with the solemn affirmation: ‘I die in the apostolic 
Roman faith, in the bosom of which I was born more than 
fifty years ago.” As if to demonstrate the vigour of his 
intellect when he made this statement, he combined in the 
will all that could move posterity with extraordinary 
foresight, judgment and art. On April 17th he dictated 
a long document which gave his son, his Astyanax, his last 
instructions with the same magisterial force; and on the 
following day he had a long interview with the Abbé Vignali, 
with whom, up to that date, he had refused to talk on 
religion, because he regarded his ignorance with contempt. 
“You must leave us alone,” he told Montholen, “ but you 
can come hack when he leaves the room. Make your 
arrangements so that no one knows whom I have seen.” 
What passed will for ever remain a secret, but the interview 
was one more sign that Napoleon felt death near at hand. 
In the next few days his bodily condition grew steadily 
worse, though his mind remained generally unclouded and 
he added many codicils to his will. In the early morning 
of April 26th he was delirious for some hours, and he told 
Montholon: “IT have just seen my dear Josephine, but she 
would not embrace me; she tore herself away when I tried 
to take her in my arms. She sat over there, where I thought 
I saw her yesterday. She has not changed; always the 
same, always entirely devoted to me. She told me that we 
were about to meet once more, never to part again.” He 
fell asleep and, when he woke, again insisted that he had 
once more seen the Empress Josephine. Dream or some 
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subliminal contact with an unseen world that comes with 
the approach of death, who shall say ? 

During the day he was in complete possession of his 
faculties and dictated an alteration in his will by which 
he accepted full responsibility for the execution of the 
Duc d’Enghien. He was assisted by his valets to his chair, 
where the last formalities in connection with the signing 
of his will and codicils were carried out; after which he 
had another secret interview with Vignali, probably, as M. 
Masson suggests, to give him, under the seal of the con- 
fessional, a duplicate of his will, in case the original was 
seized by the British authorities. On the night of April 28th- 
9th he dictated at great length two remarkable political 
documents, the last dealing with the organization of the 
French territorial defences. The following day the doctors 
at last pronounced his case hopeless and the end near. 

On May Ist he had an hour’s interview with Vignali 
and instructed him to begin the Forty Hours’ service of 
prayers which, in the Catholic ritual, are said in great public 
calamities or rejoicings. He grew rapidly worse, and on 
May 3rd he gave orders for Vignali to be summoned once 
more. The Abbé was to come to him in strict privacy, not 
in ecclesiastical dress; he was introduced by the valet, 
Marchand, who, by the Emperor’s directions, stationed 
himself at the door to prevent the entry of any other person. 
Half an hour later Vignali came out. Napoleon, he said, 
had received Extreme Unction, his state not admitting of 
the administration of the Eucharist. He had made his 
confession and received the absolution of the Church. 
“It was not an act of ostentation that he had performed, 
but a private rite—the willing and deliberate assertion of 
his adherence to his traditional faith.’’* There were those 
who at the time saw in this, as in Talleyrand’s conversion 
afew years later, an act of supreme hypocrisy. All the 
evidence is against this view ; it profoundly misunderstands 
the character of both these famous men and their attitude 
to religion. Or, alternatively, it is alleged that they were 
both suffering from mental breakdown—an allegation in 
either instance contradicted by the evidence of those present 
at their death-beds. In Napoleon’s case it is known that 
after this touching interview with Vignali he remained in 
possession of his intellect for some hours, when his mind 
once more began to wander. 

On May 4th a great storm—and storms always unfavour- 
ably affected him—swept over the island, rooting up a 
* Masson, 
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willow under which he used to sit when he went out of 
doors and tearing down many of the trees near ..Longwood; 
and as night fell his strength visibly declined. Towards 
morning he spoke coherent words for the last time, but 
what he said is variously given. Montholon “ thought he 
could recognize the disconnected words, ‘ France . . . Army 
. .» head of the Army . . . Josephine.’’’ Antommarchi— 
who was not in the room—says: “ He spoke with difficulty ; 
uttered inarticulate broken words, among them ‘head .., 
Army.” So that, as his feet went down into the river of 
death, he imagined himself once more on the battlefield 
or with the woman whom he had most deeply loved and 
from whom he had parted with passionate regret. The 
passing of that great soul was slow and dolorous; hour 
after hour the intense vitality of his frame kept a spark of 
life burning, while his suite watched and wept and kissed 
his hands. Once the doctors thought him dead and the 
pulse still, but then he revived. All through the day the 
agony continued, till at last, at 5.49 p.m. of May 5th, as 
the twilight fell, came the end. Dr. Arnott, who watched 
by his bedside, wrote to Lowe on a little scrap of paper: 
“He has this moment expired.” The great storm still 
raged outside. 

Immediately after death his face returned to youth and 
took on the look of the First Consul. ‘‘ He seemed,’’ said 
Marchand, “ to be only thirty.” All admitted to the death- 
room were struck by the beauty and majesty of his aspect. 
His hair was still brown with no trace of white, nor was 
there a wrinkle on the flesh. Darling, the undertaker, a 
man from his profession not prone to emotion, ‘‘ was much 
astonished to see him so wasted in the body but at the 
same time look so young and with such a pleasing coun- 
tenance.’’ Shortt, one of the British doctors, wrote: ‘ His 
face was in death the most beautiful I ever beheld, exhibiting 
softness and every good expression in the highest degree, 
and really seemed formed to conquer.’’ This extraordinary 
beauty had passed through the inevitable changes which 
follow death before the famous death-mask was taken. 
About noon of May 5th Darling, the undertaker, had been 
directed to obtain plaster-of-paris for taking a cast. As 
there was none to be had in St. Helena, he asked whether 
he was to go to the heavy expense of obtaining a number 
of images and grinding them down, that the material from 
them might be used. -He was requested to do so on 
Mme Bertrand’s behalf, and bought and pounded up 
one hundred and fifty figures, sending the material up to 
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Longwood very soon after Napoleon’s death. There Antom- 
marchi tried to take a cast with it and failed. 

Meantime, the British surgeon, Dr. Burton, uncle of 
the great explorer who was afterwards Sir Richard Burton, 
after seeing the dead face and noting its beauty, had also 
proposed to take a cast. To obtain the material for it was 
the difficulty. It occurred to him that there was a deposit 
of gypsum in a remote part of the island, accessible only 
by sea, and with the aid of boats supplied by Admiral 
Plampin, commanding the British naval forces stationed at 
the island, he obtained some of this substance. It had 
then to be calcined and prepared, so that not until the 
morning of May 7th, forty hours after death, was the 
plaster ready. Antommarchi thought the material so bad 
that he refused to try with it, whereupon Dr. Burton took 
the cast, which was in two portions, one for the face and 
the other for the back of the head. The plaster was, in 
fact, poor, and the cast of the face was not easy to remove ; 
apparently at this stage Antommarchi was called in and 
helped in the simple mechanical process of taking the wet 
mould off the face, and the mould was left to dry on a tray 
brought by Mme Bertrand. This part of the cast was 
carried off by her, notwithstanding Dr. Burton’s remon- 
strances; and Antommarchi subsequently alleged that all 
the credit of taking it was his, which was false. The evidence 
is conclusive on this point. The cast of the back of the 
head was left on the body till the plaster dried, and was 
thus overlooked by Mme Bertrand and Antommarchi. 
It was removed by Dr. Burton, according to a document 
subsequently published by Lady Burton in her Life of 
Sir Richard Burton,* and was broken up by him “from a 
feeling of deep mortification,” thus inflicting a disastrous 
loss on Napoleonic iconography. 

The mask of the face, according to witnesses who saw 
it at the time, was good. Darling says: ‘‘ The bust was very 
fair, considering the time he had been dead and the rough- 
ness of the material.” Marchand says much the same, but 
adds that the face, in the interval of forty hours since death, 
had been “‘ aged by the sinking of the flesh.” When Lord 
Rosebery speaks of the ‘“‘ exquisite and early beauty” of 
the death-mask, he must be thinking of some of the greatly 
retouched and manipulated replicas, for the veritable and 
early reproductions show a face worn and aged, but with 
a haunting expression of power. The authenticity of the 
mask has since been challenged on the ground that the ear 
* Vol. i. 9. 
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is not placed as it was in sculptured busts of Napoleon, 
but this may have been due to alterations made by 
Antommarchi. To-day the mask is almost everywhere 
accepted as genuine. 

A strange incident is connected with Napoleon’s death, 
if we can believe the evidence of Mme de Sartrouville, 
secretary to Madame Mere, Napoleon’s mother, and it 
occurred at Rome on May 5th. According to her account, 
she had it from Colonna, chamberlain to Madame Mere, 
who declared that on that date a stranger came to the 
palace of Napoleon’s mother and asked to be admitted to 
her presence.* After some difficulty had been made by 
the porter, he was brought in to see her, in a room where 
she was with Colonna and a maid-of-honour. The stranger 
asked them both to withdraw and remained alone with 
Madame Mére. Colonna asserted that Napoleon’s mother 
afterwards told him that the stranger spoke of Napoleon 
to her as if he had just quitted him, and added, “ At this 
moment he is delivered from his sufferings ; he is happy.” 
Napoleon’s mother listened in a kind of ecstasy until the 
stranger left the room. Mme de Sartrouville stated that 
Madame Meére often talked to her of this visit, that Colonna 
declared the stranger to have been like Napoleon in voice, 
figure and face, and that all efforts to discover such a person 
in Rome failed. Supposing this account is true—and 
Colonna is said by Pauline, Napoleon’s sister, to have been 
a prey to the same superstitions as her mother—we are 
left to conjecture whether this was one of the very few 
well authenticated examples of a wraith or another fraud 
of the clairvoyante who throughout this period tricked 
Napoleon’s mother. Mme de Sartrouville adds that only 
when Vignali arrived did they learn that Napoleon had 
died at St. Helena at the very time when the stranger 
appeared in Rome. It was not known in Europe, until the 
news actually arrived of his death, that Napoleon was in 
great peril; but a mystification would be entirely in keeping 
with the conduct of the clairvoyante, who had repeatedly 
assured Madame Mere that her son had been delivered. 

Napoleon’s death might have been expected to make a 
tremendous impression on Europe. In fact, it did nothing 
of the kind. The first authentic news of it reached England 
on July 4th, through Captain Crokat, who was sent off by 
Lowe in the fast sloop Heron on May 6th with dispatches 
from St. Helena. The death was immediately announced to 


* The full account is in Baron Larrey’s little known work, Madame Mere 
ii 248--50. 
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“George IV, then in the turmoil of his contest with his wife, 


Queen Caroline, in the words, “It is my duty to inform 
your Majesty that your greatest enemy is dead.” “Is she, 
by God ?” was the King’s reply. But, strangely enough, 
several days before, on June 14th, The Times had published 
this statement: ‘“‘It was currently reported in the City 
yesterday that accounts had arrived of the death of 
Bonaparte.” This is another of the Napoleonic mysteries ; 
it was hardly possible at that date for a sailing vessel to 
make the run from St. Helena to England in thirty-eight days. 
When Napoleon’s body was brought back to Europe in 1840 
for burial in Paris, the voyage of the Belle Poule, which carried 
it, was regarded as almost miraculous, and she took forty- 
three days. Possibly some ship had left St. Helena at the 
end of April and arrived at a British port with the news 
that Napoleon was then dying rapidly. 

In London, public attention was engrossed in Queen 
Caroline’s antics. The well-known Lady Bessborough, 
among the most gifted of women correspondents, was in 
Paris when the news arrived, and she notes in a letter: 
“The perfect apathy of everyone, high or low, here upon’ 
such an event as Napoleon’s death astonishes and provokes 
me; it seems to me a mixture of ingratitude and stupidity. 
It was cried about the streets, and the affiche describing 
it sold with ballads and accounts of the procés, etc., and 
for the most part no notice taken or even many of the 
papers bought. Except Lady Holland, who closed her 


doors for two evenings and is really quite low-spirited with 


it, no one seems to think about it.” Perhaps no one under 
the ignominious rule of the Bourbons wanted to be reminded 
of the heroic past connected with that immortal man. 
The apotheosis of Napoleon was yet to come; for the time 
there was some truth in what he had said to Gourgaud: 
“Soon I shall have forgotten all; soon all will have 
forgotten me.” The multitude of books about his life as 
a prisoner which appeared from 1821 onwards brought a 
great revival of interest in him, and as his marvellous 
greatness was more and more clearly realized—as prejudices 
died away and the world could form a calm estimate of his 
career—his fame may be said to have filled the earth. 


H. W. Witson 
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THE GREAT GREY SEAL 


In the seas surrounding the British Islands are two species 
of seals. By far the more common of the two is the brown 
seal, and it is with this smaller species that the Great Grey 
or Atlantic seal is frequently confused. 

Indeed, it is surprising how much uncertainty as to the 
two species has existed even up to very recent times, and 
it is perhaps due more to the distinguished naturalist, 
Mr. J. G. Millais, than to anyone that we have a clear account 
of the breeding grounds of the grey seal. 

And yet the two species of seals have little in common, 
The grey seal is essentially an animal of the wide and storm- 
swept ocean, and only on rare occasions is found in the 
quiet bays and sheltered sea lochs. It is, indeed, frequently 
seen sixty miles from the nearest land. 

Thus it is that the two species are seldom seen together, 
for the common seal rarely ventures far to sea, and when 
it does so, its visit is a fleeting one. 

Then with regard to the rearing of their young the habits 
of the two seals are different. The common seal drops her 
pup in May or June, and the youngster at once takes to the 
water with its parent. The grey seal, on the other hand, 
breeds at a very unusual season of the year for British 
mammals, namely in October and early November. The 
days are rapidly becoming cold and sunless at that season, 
and, even allowing for the fact that the young grey seal 
is well protected against the cold, the time of fierce storms 
is approaching when the pups are born, and the young 
are not infrequently washed off the breeding rocks by an 
exceptionally high tide and thrown ashore on some wild 
- headland miles away. Although the young seal usuall 

survives the perils of the journey, it has lost touch with 
its mother when it is cast ashore, and thus perishes miserably 
after a few days. 

I have often sought an explanation for the late breeding 
of the grey seal, but without success. 

Another point in which the Atlantic seal differs from 
its brown cousin is the behaviour of the pups when born. 
The young grey seal is dropped above high-water mark, 
and, unless disturbed, does not take to the water during 
the first month of its life. From this fact it has been 
conjectured that the grey seal is descended from a true 
land animal—an extinct carnivore of comparatively recent 
descent—and, indeed, an instance is on record of a grey 
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seal which wandered through the snow a distance of thirty 
miles from the sea. 

Although sometimes known as the Atlantic seal, the 
great grey seal (Halicherus grypus) is not entirely confined 
to the western shores of these islands. It has one—but 
only one, I think—breeding station in the North Sea, 
where, on a wild and rarely accessible rock lying off the 
Farne Islands and known as the Crumstone, a number of 
pups are born each autumn. With an easterly gale and 
high spring tides the Crumstone is swept by heavy seas, 
and the young seals are at times washed off the rock and 
come ashore on the Longstone or other islands of the Farne 
group. In 1772 seventy-two young seals were said to have 
been slaughtered on this wild skerry. The Crumstone is so 
low-lying that, save for the swell that almost always breaks 
about it, preventing a landing even in fine weather, it is 
almost invisible from the mainland opposite. But a little 
north of the Farnes is the ancient and now restored castle of 
Bamburgh, and from the terraces of the castle—the distance 
would be at least five miles from the Crumstone—I have more 
than once seen the young grey seals, which at birth are almost 
pure white, lying on the rock. The days in winter when the 
visibility is sufficiently good to permit of this are few and 
far between, and even then a powerful stalking-glass is 
necessary. It is fortunate for the grey seal that its one 
east-coast breeding ground should be so hard of access, for 
thus it is little persecuted by collectors. 

The grey seal breeds in the Orkneys and Shetlands, and 
along the Atlantic seaboard from the Outer Hebrides down 
to the south-west coast of Ireland. It is also found on at 
least one island—which shall be nameless—in the Irish 
Sea. Outside the British Isles this seal is met with in 
small numbers along the Labrador coast, and breeds plenti- 
fully round Iceland. 

In different parts of Western Britain the grey seal chooses 
varied breeding grounds. Along the Irish coast and in 
the island before mentioned in the Irish Sea it drops its 
young in caves, often in darkness, and sometimes where 
the mother has to dive beneath the water to visit her young, 
even at low tide. In the Hebrides, on the other hand, I 
have never found the grey seal breeding in caves. Here 
its favourite grounds are wild surf-girt islands, well out into 
the ocean, where during the months of their breeding the 
seals are comparatively secure from molestation and the 
pups are dropped by their mothers on flat, terraced rocks 
just above high-tide mark. 
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Pennant, in his Voyage to the Hebrides, published jn 
1774, writing of seals, says: ‘“‘ The great species is taken on 
Du Hirtach, a great rock about a mile round, ten leagues 
to the west of Colonsay, reported to be the nearest of any to 
America.” 

There is much that is of interest concerning this seal ip 
Martin’s Description of the Western Islands of Scotland, 
published over two hundred years ago—in 1703. Speaking 
of the island of Cousmil—where repeated raids and battues 
have now rendered the grey seal almost extinct—he writes: 


It [the island] is still famous for the yearly fishing of seals there, in the 
end of October. . . . The parish minister hath his choice of all the young seals, 
and that which he takes is called by the natives Cullen Mory, that is, the Virgin 
Mary’s seal. [Probably the real Gaelic would be Culan Mairi or Mary’s Puppy, 
—AuvTHOR.] The steward of the island hath one paid to him, his officer hath 
another, and this by vertue of their offices. The farmers man their boat with 
@ competent number fit for the business, and they always imbarque with a 
contrary wind, for their security against being driven away by the Ocean, 
and likewise to prevent them from being discovered by the seals, who are apt 
to smell the scent of them and presently run to sea. 

When this crew is quietly landed they surround the Passes, and then the 
signal for the general attacque is given from the boat, and so they beat them 
down with big staves. The seals at this On-set make towards the sea with 
all speed and often force their passage over the necks of the stoutest assailants, 
who aim always at the Forehead of the Seals, giving many blows before they 
be killed, and if they be not hit exactly on the front they contract a Lump on 
their Forehead which makes them look very fierce, and if they get hold of the 
Staff with their Teeth, they carry it along to Sea with them. Those that are 
in the Boat shoot at them as they run to sea, but few are catch’d that way. 
The Natives told me that several of the biggest seals lose their Lives by 
endeavouring to Save their Young ones, whom they tumble before them, 
towards the Sea. I was told also that 320 Seals Young and Old have been 
killed at one time in this place. The reason of attacking ’em in October is, 
because in the beginning of this month the Seals bring forth their Young on 
the Ocean Side, but these on the East Side, who are of the lesser stature 
{evidently the brown or common seal—AvuTuHor], bring forth their Young in 
the middle of June. The Natives told me that the Seals are regularly coupled, 
and resent an Encroachment on their Mates at an extraordinary rate ; the 
Natives have observed that when a Male has invaded a Female, already coupled 
to another, the injured Male upon its return to its mate would by a strange 
Sagacity find it out and resent it against the aggressor by a bloody conflict, 
which gives a red Tincture to the Sea in that part where they Fight. This 
piece of revenge has often been observed by Seal Hunters, and many others 
of unquestionable integrity. . . . I was assured by good Hands that the Seals 
made theix addresses to each cther by kisses. The female puts away its Young 
from sucking as soon as it is able to provide for itself, and this is not done 
without many severe blows. ~ 

The Natives Salt the Seals with the ashes of burnt Sea-ware, and say they 
are good Food. The vulgar eat them commonly in the Spring time with 
long pointed Stick instead of a Fork, to prevent the strong smell which their 
Hands would otherwise have for several Hours after. 

The Flesh and Broth of fresh Young Seals is by experience known to be 
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Pectoral ; the Meat is Astringent, and used as an effectual remedy against the 
Diarrhoea and Dysenteriz. The Liver of a Seal being dry’d and pulveriz’d, 
and afterwards a little of it drunk with milk, Aquavite or Red Wine, is also 
good against Fluxes. 

Some of the Natives wear a Girdle of the Seals-skin about their middle for 
removing the Sciatica, as those of the Shire of Aberdeen wear it to remove the 
Chin-cough. 

This four-footed Creature is reckon’d one of the swiftest in the Sea; they 
say likewise that it leaps in Cold Weather the height of a Pike above water, 
and that the Skin of it is white in Summer and darker in Winter, and that their 
Hair stands on end with the Flood, and falls again at the Ebb. The Skin is 
by the Natives cut into long pieces, and then made use of instead of Ropes to 
fix,the Plow to, their Horses when they Till the Ground.’ 


I have quoted Martin’s account at some length, as it 
gives a lucid and interesting account of the grey seal and 
its habits, and is probably the best early record in existence. 

A favourite breeding ground of the great grey seal was 
formerly the small rocky island of Heiskeir, lying in the 
Minch midway between the mainland of Ardnamurchan 
and South Uist, and to which the nearest inhabited island 
is Canna. Some years ago a lighthouse was built on 
Heiskeir, and since that time the seals, being deprived of 
their former solitude, have gone elsewhere. 

A favourite haunt—though not a breeding ground—of © 
the grey seal is Skerryvore, a wild rock south-west of the 
island of Tiree and set far into the Atlantic. It is rare 
indeed that the surf is still here, and on a calm summer’s 
day I once watched an old grey seal disporting himself 
amidst the great Atlantic rollers, disappearing beneath the 
surface just as the wave was about to break over him and 
reappearing when it had passed. 

On Suilsgeir, an inaccessible rock forty-three miles north- 
west of the Butt of Lewis, many grey seals breed, and 
although their numbers have recently been thinned by 
much slaughter, are still found on the rocky islet of Haskeir, 
lying to the west of the Outer Hebrides. At times the 
grey seals make their way even to the top of this island, 
which is about 200 feet above sea-level. 

Although the seals are to be found throughout the year 
near to their breeding ground, there is an extensive migra- 
tion, and it is not until September that they are found 
frequenting the rocks in numbers. 

Even at midsummer their islands are difficult of access, 
so when the pups are born in October and perhaps early 


-November, a visit to them is by no means easy. I have 


on two occasions explored a favourite breeding ground of 
theirs in late autumn. 
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On the first day when the Atlantic swell was absent we 
sailed out from a small rock-girt harbour where the launchi 
of a boat is always a difficult business, and with a south- 
east wind, which was blowing fresh, succeeded in reachi 
the most accessible breeding ground of the grey seal. A 
few miles further out into the Atlantic lay the main breeding 
ground of the species, and when we set sail the weather 
appeared sufficiently fine to reach this island. 


The south-easterly wind, however, momentarily fresh- 


ening, was raising a nasty short sea or “ jabble,” as the 
fishermen call it, as we reached the inner group of islands, 
and it was considered inadvisable to sail further. Some 
idea of the difficulty of reaching this island may be gathered 
from the fact that from October 25th till the second week 
in December on no single occasion was it possible to sail 
out to it, and that although the early winter has not been 
unusually stormy. 

On approaching the nearer islet we could see numbers 
of grey seals lying on the rocks just above the tide. 

It may here be of interest to explain that many forms 
are met with in the grey seal. In some instances the old 
bulls are quite black. A light grey form is also met with, 
though this is uncommon. A third type is blotched: the 
under parts white, with grey and black blotches; the upper 
light grey, with darker markings. 

The most common form is the grey-spotted. It has the 
upper parts pale grey and the throat and belly pure white. 
It is covered with large black spots. From time to time a 
pure white bull seal has been reported, but I am not aware 
of this type ever having been shot. 

The female grey seals are of two types only. Of these 
the light grey form is largely predominant. It is of uniform 


bluish-grey above and white beneath. On the shoulders 


and throat are black spots. The dark-spotted female is the 
rarer type. 

Mr. J. G. Millais, who probably knows as much of the 
grey seal as any man living, states that a sure method of 
identifying the grey seal is by the pale grey crown of the 
head, as against the head of the common seal, which seems 
always black, bullety, and glistening in appearance. 

The seals, then, that we saw this fine morning of late 
autumn were of all colours and sizes. On the approach of 
the boat, one by one they threw themselves into the water 
with great splashings, and soon many heads were thrust 
inquiringly out of the sea as the boat neared and passed 
by them. On the rock they left behind them five young 
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seals. One of these was at most a day or two old. It lay 
on the rock, its large dark eyes examining the intruders 
inquiringly. Near it was a seal pup of the age of about 
a week. This youngster moaned when approached, and 
turned fiercely on anyone venturing too near. A third 
young seal, perhaps three weeks old, was extraordinarily 
fat. Its rage at being disturbed was such that the tears 
fell from its eyes! In a small tidal pool another young 
seal, about a month old, was swimming. On being baited 
with a thick stem of seaweed, this youngster grasped the 
stem firmly with its teeth, shaking and worrying it as a 
terrier does a rat, and working itself into a fury of passion. 

Near it, and lying well above high-water mark, was 
the youngest grey seal we had seen. A few days old at the 
most, it lacked the strength to move, and looked up at us 
with its beautiful large dark eyes. The anxious parent 
swam near it, though not venturing to land. : 

The wind now blew very strongly out. of the south-east, 
and a nasty sea was running, the tide raising short steep 
waves. 
A little time was spent on one of the larger islands. No 
seals were here, but buzzards soared in the breeze and 
many redwings were sheltering amongst the rocks. The 
return passage to the mainland was not uneventful, some 
heavy waves having to be negotiated by our experienced 
helmsman. 

Black guillemots swam and dived near us, but the seas 
were now strangely deserted as compared with the summer 
months. Gone were the common guillemots; the puffin 
tribe had flown south in their thousands. | 

Razorbills still remained, but only a few of them, and 
shags of raucous voice. As yet the barnacle geese, which 
people the grey seal islands during the winter months, had 
not arrived from their Arctic haunts, and thus late autumn 
is a season here more quiet than any other time of year. 

While writing of the grey seal, may I plead for its better 
protection during the summer and autumn months? The 
common seal is plentiful, and also well able to take care of 
itself, but its grey cousin, when at the islands where it 
breeds, is confiding, and even in a single day immense 
havoc can be wrought amongst them. 

The stalking of an old bull grey seal is a difficult and 
arduous business, and were sportsmen to confine their 
attention to the males, no harm would be done to the 
species. But it is to be feared that the majority of grey 
seals killed in summer and autumn are females, often 
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with unborn young inside them, and as the grey Atlantic 
seal is nowhere numerous, the damage done may, in a few 
years, be irreparable. 

As showing what a magnificent prize an old bull seal 
may be, I may mention that specimens fifty stone in weight 
and nine feet six inches in length have been shot in the 
Outer Hebrides. 

The experienced seal stalker knows that a grey seal 
must be shot in the head, as otherwise the prize will sink 
before it can be captured. It is otherwise with those so- 
called sportsmen who anchor in their yacht near a breeding 
island of the grey seal of a fine summer’s day, row in their 
small boat up to the curious and unsuspecting animals, 
subsequently firing indiscriminately into the seals, wounding 
some, hitting others in the body, so that they sink to the 
bottom, and generally working the maximum of havoe 
possible. 

It is to be hoped the new Grey Seal Protection Act, 
which will shortly be before Parliament, will empower local 
authorities to take drastic action against offenders when 
necessary—for the Act passed just previous to the outbreak 
of war was to all intents and purposes useless, since the 
authorities on the spot were entirely unaware even of its 
existence. 

By mid-December all the young Atlantic seals have taken 
to the water. 

Through the long winter nights they are often at sea— 
battling with the great rollers which sweep in uninter- 
ruptedly upon them. Their delight when a calm sunny 
morning follows a wild night is obvious. 

Mothers and pups of various ages gather together on 
some rock a little above the water, where the sun strikes 
full on them. Here they lie and doze. ai 

Gradually the tide rises. The water approaches’ the 
rock, then flows over it. Still the seals remain on, dozing 
peacefully until the water washes them off and they are 
compelled to take to the sea once more. 

A hard life, one may say. And yet a freer and wider 
one than that lived by the common seal, with its sheltered 
sea lochs where the Atlantic swell rarely breaks, nor the 
storm petrel wheels in tireless flight upon the wings of the 
great storms that sweep in toward our shores from the vast 
spaces of the ocean which breeds them. 
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Ir is a usual occurrence, at the commencement of a great 
war, for the commanders on one side and the other to 
fnd that many things turn out otherwise than they had 
anticipated. Arrangements made and ideas formed in time 
of peace have to be drasticaliy remodelled under the 
pressure of reality; and not only methods but also men, 
proved by events to be unfitted for their assigned tasks, 
have to be put aside at whatever sacrifice. It is a secret de 
polichinelle that such was the case with the French Army 
in the first few weeks of the Great War; and among all 
the cares which weighed on the mind of Marshal Joffre 
during that period of crisis which preceded the victory of 
the Marne, nothing could have caused him more anxiety 
and given him greater pain than the dismissal of these 
tried and trusted leaders of peace, many of them his personal 
friends, who had been weighed and found wanting in the 
iron scales of battle. 

It must be admitted that Marshal Joffre did not shrink 


- before this painful duty, nor resort to half-measures in its 


performance. During the month of August 1914 a vast 
holocaust of the higher leaders of the French Army took 
place; and no less than thirty-three Generals of various 
grades, including two Army Commanders and seven Corps 
Commanders, were limogés, or, as we should say, ‘‘ Stellen- 
bosched.”’ It is not impossible, as the Marshal himself has 
frankly admitted, that in some of these cases his judgment, 
hastily passed and executed under pressure of overwhelming 
peril, placed the need of the country before justice to 
the individual, and indeed the Generalissimo, concerned 
solely to ensure the victory of his armies, could consider 
nothing else unless he were to fail in his duty. The crisis 
is now past ; some at least of the facts are before us; and 
we can now endeavour to form our own opinion of the 
capacity and services of some of these unfortunate Com- 
manders, thus unceremoniously placed on the shelf while 
the armies they had trained and led were fighting, enduring 
and triumphing. 

Among all these leaders, the one most interesting to 
British readers is undoubtedly General Lanrezac. General 
Lanrezac, during the first few weeks of the war, commanded 
the 5th French Army—the army which held the front 
to the east of our own British Expeditionary Force during 
the Battle of Mons. The retirement of this army on August 
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23rd, exposing as it did Sir John French’s right flank, com. 
pelled him also to fall back in his turn; the two armies 
moved side by side henceforward right through the Great 
Retreat until the “ about turn” of the Battle of the Marne, 
and after, until the departure of the British for Flanders— 
though Lanrezac’s connection with their fortunes ceased 
on September 3rd, the date when the Allied retreat ended, 

It is with the object of giving Lanrezac’s side of this 
history, which has hitherto been considered by British 
writers only from a British point of view, that this study 
is written. 

First of all, we must try to form a picture of Lanrezac 
himself. Sir John French’s unflattering portrait of him 
is well known (1914, pp. 36-7): 

“His personality did not convey to me the idea of a 
great leader. He was a big man with a loud voice, and his 
manner did not strike me as being very courteous. When 
he was discussing the situation, his attitude might have 
made a casual observer credit him with practical powers 
of command and determination of character; but for my 
own part, I seemed to detect, from the first time my eyes 
fell upon him, a certain over-confidence which appeared to 
ignore the necessity for any consideration of alternatives. ... 
I left General Lanrezac’s headquarters believing that 
the Commander-in-Chief had overrated his ability; and 
I was therefore not surprised when he afterwards turned 
out to be the most complete example of the many this 
war has afforded of the Staff College ‘pedant’ whose 
‘superior education’ had given him little idea of how to 
conduct war.” 

So much for the one view. In fairness we must give 
another and a different one—that of General Palat, the 
author of the best history of the war yet published, and a 
man who may be assumed to have known Lanrezac longer 
and better than Sir John French : 

“General Lanrezac had one of the highest reputations 
in the French Army. It has been truly said of him that his 
appearance and manner alike were characteristic of the 
man and the soldier. His height above the average, his 
strongly marked features, his powerful and commanding 
head and his strong voice, all betrayed intelligence, 
strength, impetuosity, and rapid if impulsive decision. His 
character was typically Southern, and his creole blood had 
given him no share of the indolence customary in his com- 
patriots of the Antilles. 

“Charles Louis Lanrezac was born on July 31, 1852, 
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at Pointe-a-Pitre (Guadeloupe), entered St. Cyr in 1869, and 
fought in the Franco-German War as a sub-lieutenant of 
infantry, taking part in the campaign on the Loire. He 
was promoted to captain in 1876, became professor at 
St. Cyr in 1880, passed the Staff College in 1888, and was 
given a battalion in 1892. He then became professor at 
the War School, where his teaching, ‘ broad, powerful and 
vigorous, made a great impression on his hearers. He 
remained at the School as assistant director, then as director 
of studies, till 1902, when he was promoted colonel and 
took command of the 119th Regiment (4th Corps). In 
1906 he got command of a brigade at Vannes. Promoted 
general of division on March 23, 1911, he commanded 
first the 20th Division at St. Servan, then (in 1912) the 11th 
Corps at Nantes. From April 10, 1914, onwards he was 
a member of the Superior Council of War. 

‘“*Lanrezac had collaborated in the well-known Military 
Dictionary and had written the articles on ‘Strategy’ and 
‘General Tactics.’ It was clear from these writings that he 
did not share the popular views on the unconditional offensive, 
as championed by Grandmaison and his followers. The 
article on ‘Strategy’ is particularly interesting to-day, as 
showing that the General had foreseen certain phenomena 
which the first operations of the war were to emphasize 
vividly, with results known to all. 

‘** Lanrezac showed, in short, that manceuvre was bound 
to play a leading part in the opening period of a war, as 


_ against the opinion of those who held that the vast masses of 


men to be handled would preclude manceuvring altogether. 
He believed that the first operations would exercise a 
greater influence than ever before on the issue of the 
struggle, and that strategic preparation in peace-time had 
therefore become of the first importance. In case of a 
check, there would be no other resource left for the defeated 
side but to fall back slowly behind some natural or artificial 
line of defence, in order to gain time to re-establish its nioral 
and material losses and gather reinforcements. At the 
same time all available second and third line troops would 
be pushed forward, to secure the flanks of the main army, 
on all the front held by the victors. In these prophetic 
phrases we see the germ of the Battle of the Marne and the 
race to the sea.” 

It will be gathered from the above that Lanrezac held 
even before the war decided views on strategy which were 
to some extent unorthodox in the French Army. And as 
a matter of fact the plan of campaign adopted by the 
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French High Command, which had been drawn up in the 
spring of 1913, and was first brought to Lanrezac’s know- 
ledge when he was designated in May 1914 as the eventual 
commander of the 5th Army in case of war, by no means 
commended itself entirely to his mind. 

This plan, known as Plan No. 17, arranged for the 
concentration of four armies, flanked by two groups of 
reserve divisions, in first line on the front Belfort—Sedan, 
with one army in reserve behind the centre; the intention 
was that these forces should, as soon as ready, attack the 
Germans all along the line. The two principal efforts were 
to be made by the right wing between the Vosges and the 
‘Moselle, by the left, of which the 5th Army formed part, 
north of the line Verdun—Metz. Lanrezac believed, and 
pointed out in a written memorandum addressed to the 
Generalissimo, that this attack had little prospect of success, 
The enemy would be in superior numbers to the French, 
even assuming the latter to be reinforced by the British 
and the Belgians, and might be expected to assume the 
offensive with all available forces by way of Belgium against 
the French left with his right and centre, while his left 


remained on the defensive with its flanks supported on. 


Metz and Strasburg. In such a case, the offensive of the 
French right could have no prospect of rapid and decisive 
success in Alsace and Lorraine, while their left attack must 
be exposed to a shattering counter-blow by superior forces, 


Lanrezac advocated, from the opening stages of the campaign — 


at least, an attitude of prudence, and the establishment of 
the reserve army and the mass of the cavalry behind the 
French left wing, so as to be able either to form a front 
facing north or to prolong the left of the original line facing 
east, according to circumstances. On July 25, 1914, on 
the eve of war, he once more placed his views before his 
chief, insisting on the probability of the march of strong 


German forces through Belgium, and pointing out the peril — 


that would accrue in this case to his own army, engaged in 
advancing eastwards through the difficult country of the 
Ardennes Forest. 

These representations and protests had no effect and 
were not even answered. French G.H.Q. adhered to its 
plans for the offensive. War, seen by all to be inevitable 
on August Ist, was declared on the 3rd. On the same day 
the Germans invaded Belgium; “it was,” they stated, 
“the shortest and most open road to the heart of France.” 

On the morning of August 3rd the commanders of the 
French armies were assembled to meet Joffre at the War 
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Office. All were in hopes that the Generalissimo would 
reveal his view of the probable action of the enemy and the 
role of the French armies in detail. After a few polite 
exchanges, General Dubail, the commander of the French 
Ist Army, got up and pointed out that during the offen- 
sive of his army against Strasburg he would need strong 
forces to cover his right and rear along the left bank of 
the Upper Rhine. Joffre replied in these words : 

“This plan is your plan ; it is not mine.’ 

Dubail, thinking he had not been understood, ens to 
explain his point again. J offre, “his face beaming with his 
customary benevolent smile,” replied in exactly the same 
words as before. And the conference broke up. “ One 
of my colleagues, visibly moved,” says Lanrezac, “ asked 
me in confidence if I thought that General Joffre had an 
idea. I replied ‘ Yes’ without hesitation, but my mind was 
clouded with a doubt.” 

The events of the next few days, the siege of Liége, the 
retirement of the Belgian Army and the defensive attitude of 
the enemy in Alsace and Lorraine, only confirmed Lanrezac’s 
belief that the German right wing, strong beyond all 
expectations, was about to undertake a turning movement 
on a grand scale on the left bank of the Meuse. But though 
Lanrezac realized this, his ideas were not shared by French 
G.H.Q. On the 7th his -chief of staff went to impress his 
chief’s views on Joffre, and was told that “‘ the responsibility 
of stopping a turning movement against his left was not his,”’ 
and, in fact, next day orders were issued for “ an offensive 
with all forces united, with the right flank on the Rhine,” 
in which the 5th Army was ordered to hold its present 
position with its left on Méziéres, ready for either an offensive 
or defensive, facing east. Lanrezac requested to be allowed 
to send at least his left corps to hold the line of the Meuse 
around Dinant, and was given permission to do so. But 
an order from G.H.Q., issued on the 13th, showed clearly 
that the idea that the main danger was to be expected 
from the east rather than from the north still obsessed the 
minds of Joffre and his Staff. Accordingly, on the 14th 
Lanrezac betook himself to G.H.Q. at Vitry-le-Frangois and 
expounded to Generals Joffre, Belin, the Chief of Staff, and 
Berthelot, the Deputy Chief of Staff, his fears that the 
offensive of the 5th French Army into the Ardennes would 
be countered by a German attack in overwhelming force 
on the left bank of the Meuse. Joffre replied: “ We have 
a feeling that the Germans have nothing ready on that . 
side.” Belin and Berthelot in turn expressed the same view 
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in exactly the same words. Realizing that the fatal offen. 
sive must be carried out as ordered, and that his protests 
had availed nothing, Lanrezac, after a few more words as to 
the forthcoming operations, left “‘ with death in his soul.” 
Fortunately, the evidence of the German concentration 
in Belgium soon became so overwhelming that G.H.Q. was 
convinced that something must be done to meet it. On 
the morning of the 15th the G.O.C. 5th Army was ordered, 
on his own suggestion, to be ready to send two corps to the 
north to reinforce the one already there, which, as it happened, 
was attacked that same day at Dinant by the advanced 
guard of the IIIrd German Army; and on that evening 
further orders came that he was to move northwards with 
all his forces. G.H.Q. believed that the 5th Army, together 
with the British Army, now assembling around Amiens, 
would have ample time to concentrate on the Lower Sambre 
and effect their junction with the Belgians, now in position 


to the east of Brussels, so as to form a barrier across Belgium 


from Antwerp to Namur. They were wrong. 

The movement of the 5th Army, which was incompletely 
concentrated, met with numerous and exasperating dif_- 
culties. The bad weather, the paucity of roads through 
the forest country around Rocroi and Signy-le-Petit, and the 
fact that the marching columns had to pass through the 
zone occupied by the army transport and supply services 
en route to their new destination, all combined to delay 
matters, and on the evening of August 20th the army only 
had two corps in position to the south of the Sambre; 
another corps and a group of reserve divisions were still 
well behind, while the remaining corps covered the army’s 
right flank on the Meuse. Sordet’s cavalry corps was 
covering the army’s left to the north of the Sambre. 

Meanwhile, on August 17th Lanrezac had met Sir 
John French for the first time at Rethel, and had heard from 
him that the British Army could not move off to the north 
before the 24th. This delay seemed to Lanrezac dangerous, 
and he asked that at least the British cavalry should be 
sent forward earlier, to assist Sordet’s cavalry corps in cover- 


ing his own left flank. Sir John French curtly refused, | 


saying he needed his cavalry to form his own army reserve. 
The two leaders parted, not apparently on very good terms, 
and shortly afterwards a further cause for friction arose 
in the occupation by British troops of certain villages which 
Lanrezac had been promised should be left to his men. 

- However, in one respect Sir John was better than his 
word. The British Army moved out from the Landrecies- 
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Cambrai area towards Mons on the 2lst, instead of the 
24th, although even so it was still a long way in rear of the 
French left when the Battle of Charleroi opened. 

Meanwhile French G.H.Q. and Lanrezac still continued 


‘at variance in their views of the situation. Joffre believed 


that the German right and centre consisted only of 13 to 
15 corps; that their main attack would be delivered to 
the east of the Meuse, and could be met by an advance of 
his own 3rd and 4th Armies against the German centre in 
the Ardennes; while the advance of the 5th Army north- 
wards to the west of the river would meet with no over- 
whelming hostile forces. Lanrezac’s information, on the 
other hand, had convinced him that two German armies, 
9 or 10 corps strong, were in his immediate front west of 
the Meuse and were rapidly approaching his outposts, 
while another force, advancing westwards towards Dinant, 
was aiming to pass the Meuse in rear of his right flank. 
Added to all this, his forces and those of the British could 
not be assembled in their entirety before the 23rd, while 
the advance of the French central group through the 
Ardennes, with which Lanrezac was to co-operate, could 
hardly develop before that date. Lanrezac therefore be- 
lieved that his prospective attack not only had no chance 
of decisive success, but might easily be nipped in the bud, 
before it could commence, by the advance against his front 
and right of overwhelming German forces. Meanwhile he 
confined himself, pending the moment for attack, to taking up 
a defensive position on the south bank of the Sambre. 

His fears were only too well justified. On the afternoon 
of August 21st, while the British on his left were still many 
niles from the battlefield and before his own left wing had 
come up, strong German masses drove in his advanced 
troops and began to push parties across the Sambre. The 
French subordinate commanders, despite Lanrezac’s orders 
to act on the defensive, followed the principle then current 
in the French Army that only the offensive could achieve 
great results; they hurled their troops jagainst the ad- 


| vancing Germans, suffered heavily and gained nothing; 
‘hay more, were forced to give up further ground. By 


dawn next day, the 22nd, the two corps mainly engaged 
had been thrown back some distance and were so dis- 
organized as to be useless for any projected offensive on 
a large scale. The same phenomena, however, repeated 
themselves during this day’s fighting, with the same unhappy 


tesults; reckless attacks were followed by excessive and 


unnecessary retirements, and the Germans, whose infantry 
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attacks were well organized, methodically executed and 
closely supported by an artillery superior both in numbers 
and effectiveness to that of the French, continued to -gain 
ground to the south. Nevertheless, Lanrezac estimated 
that the position on the evening of the 22nd, “ though 
grave, was by no means desperate.”” The two corps hardest 
hit had given as good as they got, and were now well 
established in good positions. On his right, the corps 
which had previously held the line of the Meuse had been 
relieved by a reserve division, and was available for service 
on the main battlefield; on his left, another corps and 
two reserve divisions were intact, and the British were now 
in position on the French left around Mons. Lanrezac 
believed that “the advantage would remain with him,” 
and ordered that on the 23rd, while his centre and left held 
fast, his newly arrived right corps should attack the flank 
of the hostile forces which had pressed back the 5th Army 
during the two preceding days. 

Up till 1 p.m. all was going well; the German attacks 
were being held and the proposed counter-offensive had 
opened favourably, when Lanrezac suddenly heard news 
that entirely changed the situation. On his right the attack 
of the French centre in the Ardennes had failed completely 
and a hostile force, passing the Meuse at Dinant, was moving 
straight into the rear of his own army’s right flank; while 
on the left a German army was sweeping down from 
Brussels by forced marches to overwhelm the British at 
Mons. Later on news came in that Namur had fallen. 
By the evening it was clear that the 5th Army’s right was 
entirely uncovered (although the hostile force which had 
crossed the Meuse had been checked for the moment, it was 
certainly only the advance guard of larger masses to follow), 
and the retreat of the British, inevitable before the powerful 
army now moving against them, would also expose the 
French left. No orders had come from G.H.Q., and in view 
of the situation Lanrezac took upon himself to order the 
retreat of his army next day. On the evening of the 24th 
the columns, after a long and exhausting march, halted on 
the line Beaumont—Maubeuge. 

This retreat on the part of the French 5th Army 
naturally rendered the British position north of Maubeuge 
untenable, Sir John French had realized on the night 
of the 23rd that he had overwhelming forces in his front 
and that he was threatened with a double envelopment 
on both flanks, and Lanrezac’s withdrawal on the 24th 
left him no alternative but to conform to it. 
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.. Judging from his own story, in which he speaks of the 
“very unexpected moves” and “headlong retirement ”’ 
of the 5th French Army, Sir John French seems to imply 
that this retirement was unnecessary and that but for it 
he himself might have held his ground. Let us look at the 
forces on the German side, as we now know them. 
Lanrezac’s and French’s armies together numbered 
17 Infantry Divisions (plus 2 brigades) and 4 Cavalry 
Divisions, and held on the 23rd a wide front of 60 miles 
from the Meuse south of Namur to just east of Condé. 
Against the front of these armies were moving the Ist and 
IInd German Armies, in all 20 Infantry Divisions, and the 
Qnd Cavalry Corps, 3 Cavalry Divisions; these forces 
delivered their attack on the 23rd and forced back the whole 
Allied line some miles to the south. But a further force 
consisting of 8 Infantry.and 3 Cavalry Divisions was available 
for the decisive blow to be delivered against the right and 
rear of the Allied line from the Western Ardennes across 
the Meuse, and to this thrust there was nothing that could 
be opposed. German critics now admit that, had a resolute 


and clear-sighted leader been placed in general control 


of the three German armies of the right wing, he could well 
have combined with the holding attack of the Ist and IInd 
Armies on the Allied front a thrust by the IIIrd Army and 
its cavalry which would have severed the 5th Army’s lines 
of retreat by Rocroi and as far west as Vervins. These 
roads could have been blocked by the evening of the 24th, 
while the Allied armies were still more than a day’s march 
to the north of Rocroi. As it was, Lanrezac’s retreat was 
undertaken only just in time, for on the evening of the 
24th the IIIrd Army had crossed the Meuse, gained touch 
by its right with the advancing IInd Army’s left, and was in 
contact at Philippeville with the eastern corps of the French 
Sth Army, which had thus just, and only just, slipped out 
of the net before it closed upon it. 

There is no doubt, then, that had Lanrezac attempted 
to stand where he was on the morning of the 23rd his army 
must have been caught and destroyed by an attack from 
two sides by overwhelmingly superior forces. The British 
Army must have been then thrust apart from the main 
French Army and speedily put out of action, and the German 
right wing would have found its way clear to Paris and the 
heart of France. ‘ Fortunately,” as Lanrezac says, “I 
saw the danger in time, and took upon myself to order a 
tetreat on the evening of the 23rd without waiting for 
Joffre’s consent. The fate of the campaign was compromised, 
indeed, but not lost.” 
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It was clear enough that the original plan of cam. 
paign as conceived by Joffre had broken down. While 
the attacks of the French 3rd and 4th Armies in the 
Ardennes on the east bank of the Meuse had entirely 
failed, the 5th and British Armies on the west bank had 
been caught while incompletely concentrated, attacked by 
superior hostile forces, and had escaped only at the eleventh 
hour from certain destruction, at the price of heavy losses, 
It was urgent to check the advance of the victorious enemy 
and if possible recover the initiative at the earliest possible 
moment. By midnight on the 25th Joffre had decided 
to make a stand on the line Verdun-the Aisne—-St. Quentin, 
and to form a new army, the 6th, with units drawn from 
his right and centre, which was to assemble east of Amiens 
and counter-attack against the German right wing in 
conjunction with the British and 5th Armies. Joffre sum- 
moned the commanders of these last-named armies to 
meet him for a consultation at St. Quentin on the 26th, 
the next day. > 

According to Sir John French, at this meeting, “I 
narrated the events of the previous two days and pointed 
out the isolated situation in which the British Army had 
been placed by the very sudden change of plan and headlong 
retirement of the 5th French Army on my right. 

‘“*Lanrezac appeared to treat the whole affair as quite 
normal and merely incidental to the normal exigencies 
of war. He offered no explanation and gave no reason 
for the very unexpected moves he had made. The dis- 
cussion was apparently distasteful to him, for he remained 
only a short time at my headquarters and left before any 
satisfactory understanding as to further plans and dis- 
positions had been arrived at. : 

“* Joffre remained with me some considerable time. I 
gathered that he was by no means satisfied with the action 
and conduct of his subordinate General. No very definite 
plans were then decided upon, the understanding, as the 
French Commander left, being that the retreat was to be 
continued as slowly and deliberately as possible, until we 
found ourselves in a favourable position to make a firm 
stand and take the offensive.” 

Lanrezac’s account of the proceedings is somewhat 
different : 


“TI set out for St. Quentin in a car with General 


Hély d’Oissel (Chief of Staff of the 5th Army) and Captain 
Besson, and arrived about 11 a.m. We were conducted 
to Field-Marshal French’s headquarters and found there 
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Generals Joffre and D’Amade (Commander of a group 
of French Territorial Divisions in position on the left of 
the British Army). 

“JT presumed that the Generalissimo in person would 
give us his instructions for the operations then in course ; 
but I was much mistaken. After an exchange of greetings, 
General Joffre relapsed into a complete silence, which im- 
pressed us all most painfully... . 

“ Field-Marshal French and his Chief of Staff arrived 
at last; and the former at once began to explain, in a tone 
of considerable annoyance, that his army had been attacked 
on August 23rd and 24th by at least four German corps, 
supported by strong cavalry forces. 

“General Joffre said nothing. 

“The Field-Marshal then leaned forward over the billiard- 
table and addressed to him this question: 

General, what is your plan ?’ 

“““ What!’ replied Joffre, in surprise, ‘my plan?’ 

“* Ves; it is not the first one?’ 

“Certainly not,’ said Joffre. ‘As our attempt to assume 
the offensive from our positions of assembly has failed, we 
are falling back to the line St. Quentin—La Fére—Laon to 
rally and resume the attack, in concert with a new army,. 
the 6th, which will come into line on the left of the British 
Army. But have you not received my instructions of the 
Mth?’ 

“The Field-Marshal turned to his Chief of Staff, who 
said that he had, as a matter of fact, received the document 
in question. 
, * The Field-Marshal then resumed, and said to General 
offre : 

- “* General, you will lunch with me?’ 

“ Joffre accepted. 

“D’Amade, Hély d’Oissel and myself received the same 
invitation ; I excused myself, saying that I must return 
to my headquarters.” 

The lunch, however, was destined to be interrupted. 
Serious news from his 2nd Corps caused Sir John French 
to hurry off to the battlefield of Le Cateau. Joffre, thus 
left alone, imperturbably finished the meal at his leisure. 

The Battle of Le Cateau, though it put an immediate 
end to the pressure of the pursuit on the rear of the British 
Army, did not set any term to that army’s retreat; nay, 
tather it made such retreat seem more necessary than 
ever in the eyes of Sir John French, who ‘believed that 
this 2nd Corps was henceforward incapable of any 
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fighting effort, even on the defensive. The 5th Army, 
although also little pressed, was compelled to conform 
to this movement in order to avoid exposing its flank and 
rear. This was not at all to Joffre’s taste, and on the 27th 
one of the liaison officers from G.H.Q., Colonel Alexandre, 
brought to General Lanrezac a message that the armies 
“were not purely and simply to fall back, but to retreat 
fighting and contain the enemy by vigorous counter-attacks 
supported by plenty of artillery.” To which Hély d’Oissel 
replied that the army had by its rapid retreat disengaged 
itself and gained the necessary time to establish itself in 
prepared positions. Thus again the views of G.H.Q. and 
the 5th Army command were divergent, and friction between 
them grew apace. 

It was soon to reach breaking-point. On the evening of 
the 27th Colonel Alexandre appeared again, with orders 
“to take the offensive with decisive intentions towards 
St. Quentin without troubling about the English.” 

Now, this operation was no easy one in the actual position 
of the army, then established facing north behind the upper 
Oise with its left at Guise. Strong forces were known to be 
approaching its front, while others were moving past its 
left flank in the trail of the English, who were withdrawing 
towards the Oise line below La Fére. For the 5th Army to 
strike at the flank of this latter enemy would be a skilful 
. and effective move, but must in turn expose its own right 
to the Germans then north-east of Guise. This was obvious 
to the whole Army Staff, but Alexandre,’ when this was 
pointed out to him by the chief of the operations section, 
Major Schneider, was quite unperturbed. ‘‘ Well,” he said, 
“it’s quite simple! Here you are facing north” (placing 
his hand on the map with fingers outspread); ‘‘ you only 
have to face west” (moving his hand round) .“ to attack 
towards St. Quentin.”’ 

Schneider’s nerves betrayed him, and he cried, ‘ Colonel, 
don’t be such a fool!” Alexandre, much annoyed, drew 
himself up and said haughtily, “Then you won’t do any- 
thing!” Lanrezac, hearing this, lost his temper and, as 
he says, “let himself go” about G.H.Q. and its strategy. 
Alexandre left without another word; one may guess the 
report he took back to his superiors. 

In any case, the change of front preliminary to the 
attack took up the whole of the 28th, and Joffre, becoming 
impatient, betook himself to Lanrezac’s headquarters. Barely 
had the latter begun to give his view of the situation in his 
front and the precautions he felt it necessary to take for 
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the safety of his right flank during the attack on St. 
Quentin, than Joffre flew into a violent rage and cried, ‘‘ Do 
you want me to relieve you of the command of your army ? 
You must move and not discuss so much; the fate of the 
campaign is in your hands.” He soon calmed down, how- 
ever, and departed after assuring Lanrezac of his belief 
that the forces north of the Oise, which he so much feared, 
would not seriously trouble him. 

Jofire had by now come to a decision that Lanrezac 
must be relieved of his command. Arriving at the 5th Army 
Headquarters at Laon about 9 a.m. on the 29th, he sent off 
an officer of Lanrezac’s staff to General Franchet d’Esperey, 
then commanding the Ist French Corps, with orders to take 
over at once the command of the 5th Army. However, he 
later altered his mind and rescinded the order. He then sat 
down in the headquarters office, silent as usual. 

The offensive, opened in favourable conditions, had soon 
to cease as a result of the advance of the German corps 
north of Guise against the right flank of the 5th Army. 
This move Lanrezac had all along feared and prepared to 
meet ; consequently he was enabled to draw back his corps, 
fall on the new enemy and inflict on him a serious repulse. 
All the orders and arrangements rendered necessary by this 
change of plan and new direction of operations were shown- 
by Lanrezac to Joffre, but did not draw him out of his silence. 
the Generalissimo finally took his departure about noon. 
lanrezac declares that during the three hours of his stay 
at Laon he had not uttered a word which had reference 
to the operations then in course. 

During that night Lanrezac heard that both the French 
4th Army on his right and the British on his left were 
falling back to the south. He himself had no orders to do 
so and felt little inclined to act on his own initiative again, 
especially in view of the importance attached by the 
Generalissimo to the recent operations, “‘on which,’ he 
had said, “the fate of the campaign depended.” Joffre 
was not yet back at G.H.Q. when Lanrezac rang up for 
orders, and Belin, his Chief of Staff, felt himself unable to 
decide the question without reference to his superior. The 
order to the 5th Army to fall back to Laon was issued at 
ll p.m., but never reached Lanrezac, and he only heard of 
its existence at 8 a.m. next morning by a chance telephone 
conversation. Thanks to the punishment inflicted on the 
Germans the day before, the movement was carried out 
without serious hindrance. On the right of Lanrezac, the 
French 4th Army had contained its pursuers so successfully 
VOL. LXXVII 7 
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as to prevent them thinking of turning their attention to. 


anything else; on his left, the English, as he says, “ were 
energetically holding the lead of two marches which they 
had gained on the left of the 5th Army.” 

Lanrezac and his troops, however, were not yet out of 
the wood. On the morning of the 3lst an intercepted wireless 
message brought the unwelcome news that Von der Marwitz’s 
2nd Cavalry Corps was moving round the exposed left 
flank of the 5th Army with the object of cutting its line 
of retreat on Soissons. This city was at the moment 
occupied by the British Ist Corps, and Lanrezac, having 
at the moment no reserves available to meet the new menace, 
sent Haig an urgent request to keep a rearguard at least 
on the plateau north of Soissons to hold up the German 
cavalry until French troops could come up. Haig regretted 
that his orders, being to fall back to the south of the Aisne 
that day, the 3lst, rendered it impossible for him to do more 
than leave outposts on the north bank until the morning 
of the Ist. The situation seemed critical; all Lanrezac 
could do was to load up a brigade of Senegalese on board 
seven empty supply trains which happened at the moment 
to be standing in Laon station and despatch it in all haste 
to take up position to the west of the railway to 
Soissons as a flank guard to cover the withdrawal of the rest 
of the army. Luckily, the German cavalry showed little 
enterprise, and dallied long enough before the British outpost 
lines to allow the Senegalese to arrive and definitely hold 
up their further advance; the 5th Army thus effected its 
withdrawal behind the line of the Aisne during the early 
hours of September Ist without let or hindrance. 

It was apparently during the course of these operations 
that Sir John French was resisting the combined efforts of 
Joffre, the French President and the British Government 
to induce him to “ stand and fight,” on the specific ground 
that “at this very moment Lanrezac was actually throwing 
back the left flank of the 5th Army and widening the gap 
between us.” This appreciation of the situation hardly 
seems to correspond with the facts, as given in the narrative 
above. 

During the course of September 2nd the 5th Army 
received general orders for the retreat of the Allied 
Armies behind the Seine, and proceeded to carry them out. 
The Germans had resumed contact with its rearguards and 
pressed forward a strong column (actually, as we know now, 
part of Von Kluck’s Ist Army, which had now given up its 
pursuit of the British and turned its attention to cutting 
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off the retreat of the 5th Army) in the direction of Chateau 
Thierry, with the idea of forcing that army to bend its 
line of retreat away to the south-east. In consequence 
of this pressure against his western flank, Lanrezac asked 
permission of G.H.Q. to use certain roads to the east of his 
present zone, and was informed (not very helpfully) that 
“he could do so for the moment, but if his zone of march 
was too narrow, he could quite well extend it towards the 
west !”’ 

None the less, although the Germans occupied Chateau 
Thierry on the night of the 2nd, the 5th Army made its 
way over the Marne the following morning without much 
difficulty and little disturbed by its pursuers. It got into 
touch with Conneau’s cavalry corps on its left and with 
the newly formed 9th Army of Foch on its right, and General 
Lanrezac “breathed again”! ‘The 5th Army had at 
last escaped from the tragic situation which had arisen on 
August 30th, since when, with both its flanks laid bare by 
the retreat of its neighbours, it had been in constant peril 
of seeing the hostile cavalry outflank it to the right and still 
more to the left and appear in its rear.” 

The commander who had led it through this difficult 
period was not to enjoy the reward of his patience and 
courage. ‘‘ About 5 p.m. General Joffre and Lieut.-Colonel 
Gamelin arrived at 5th Army Headquarters. The former 
took me aside and said, ‘My dear Lanrezac, you know my 
affection for you; but I am obliged to relieve you of the 
command of the 5th Army; you are hesitating and 
undecided.’ This speech was accompanied by movements 
of his features which gave me to understand that I had 
wearled his patience; his eyes persistently avoided 
mine. 

“T protested emphatically and asked the General to 
cite facts in support of his opinion. He merely repeated 
that I was hesitating and undecided and ‘ made observations 
whenever any orders were given me.’ 

“T replied that a simple examination of my orders would 
prove beyond question that I did not merit the reproach of 
indecision, and that ‘if G.H.Q.’s orders had provoked 
observations, I did not understand why that should be a 
grievance, as events had proved that all my views were 
correct.’ 

“It was clear to me that General Joffre was not listening. 
I tried to describe to him my difficult situation since August 
20th, but he broke in with— 

“* Yes, I know; but you must realize how painful the 
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moment is for me’ (sic). I saw no use in trying to alter his 
mind or in prolonging this painful scene, so I replied : 

“*T bow to your decision, realizing that after a great 
defeat, scapegoats must be found.’”’ 

That day General Lanrezac left for Paris and thence 
for Bordeaux, whither the Government had just betaken 
itself, and received employment there under M. Millerand, 
the War Minister. General Franchet d’Esperey assumed 
command of the 5th Army in his stead. 

It has rather been our object to tell the story of the 
views and actions of General Lanrezac as presented to us 
by his own narrative, than to venture on any comment. 

he facts as given speak for themselves. That Lanrezac 
found himself from the first in radical opposition to the views 
and objects of his chief is all too clear. That he failed to 
establish even moderately cordial relations with the British 
Commander-in-Chief, who was to co-operate with his army 
in all its operations, is also obvious both from his own and 
Field-Marshal French’s account of the campaign. These two 
considerations alone would have compelled Joffre sooner or 
later to relieve his subordinate of his command; nay more, 
they justified him in so doing, for from his own point of 
view, and for the sake of the Allied cause, to maintain 
Lanrezac in his position, when it had once become clear that 
his relations with the Higher Command and with the British 
were bound to affect disadvantageously the operations in 
hand, would have been courting disaster to the armies for 
fear of doing injustice to an individual. Joffre was not the 
man to hesitate before a question of this kind, nor to shrink 
from acting on his decision, once formulated. 

To assert, however, that Lanrezac was “lacking in deci- 
sion” and that at the Battle of Charleroi he “lost his head” 
and “instead of counter-attacking gave orders to retreat,” 
as has been asserted by Joffre’s apologists, is not justified 
by the facts as we know them. In truth, Lanrezac’s apprecia- 
tions of the situation on his own army’s front were accurate 
from the first, or at least more accurate than those of the 
Higher Command. He _ believed—correctly, as we know 
to-day—that he had to deal with, not a hostile flanking 
detachment which could be brushed aside with little trouble, 
but with the main strength of the German Army aiming 
a decisive blow at the Allied left flank and rear; and 
believing himself therefore to be in no condition to inflict 
a defeat on these forces, fell back as soon as the advance 
of the IIIrd German Army against his flank and rear 
developed. In so doing he undoubtedly saved his army 
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from a second Sedan, and in whatever difficult situation the 
Allies found themselves as a result of this withdrawal, it 
was preferable to the loss of the whole of their left wing 
at one fell swoop. 

In retiring from his impossible position Lanrezac saved 
his army for his country, and saved it in such a condition 
that it was able less than a week later to turn round and 
inflict a serious check on the pursuing enemy at Guise, and 
little more than a fortnight later to play one of the most 
prominent réles in the Victory of the Marne. This must 
be placed to his credit before the bar of history, where alone 
lost reputations can be regained and momentary injustices 
rectified. The country, which has a claim on the services 
of all her children in the hour of her peril, has the right in 
that hour to choose her fittest servitors and to replace her 
chosen if she may so be saved. She owes it to those thus 
cast aside, when the crisis is over, to search out and publish 
the truth fully and fairly, and thus make it clear that the 
maxim Salus populi suprema lex is not the final word in 
her code of right and justice. 

ScRUTATOR 
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THE MALAYAN CIVIL SERVICE 


AS A CAREER 


Ir is very generally known that Singapore, the capital of 
the Crown Colony of the Straits Settlements, is one of the 
most important ports in the British Empire, and the 
adjacent Protectorate of the Federated Malay States is 
almost equally well known as the world’s principal rubber- 
producing country and as the chief individual contributor 
to the world’s output of tin. Yet it may safely be asserted 
that little is known in this country of the Malayan Public 
Service. And this is the more remarkable because at no 
period of our history has the problem of finding careers for 
the well-educated sons of the upper middle classes caused 
more anxiety than at the present time. The object of 
this brief paper is to give some information as to the con- 
ditions of the public service of Malaya which may be useful 
to any young man who is inclined to make a career for 
himself in a territory under British administration outside 
the confines of the British Isles. The qualification of the 
writer to deal with this subject is that after entering the 
civil service of the Straits Settlements by public competition 
he spent thirty-three years in Malaya holding administrative 
and legal posts in every part of the peninsula, and recently 
retired after passing, as a barrister civilian, the last twelve 
years of his service as a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Federated Malay States. 

By way of introduction it may be useful to summarize 
in as few words as possible the political, climatic and 
social conditions of the country, so far as these have a 
bearing upon the life led by a member of the public 
service. 

Politically, as has already been indicated, the older 
Crown Colony of the Straits Settlements, consisting of the 
Settlements of Singapore, Penang and Malacca, is an entity 
quite distinct from the four protected States, namely, 
Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, known as 
the Federated Malay States, and from certain other States 
which have more recently come under British influence 
but have not entered the above-mentioned federation. 
This political distinction rests upon treaties with the various 
rulers of the Malayan States, a fact which is sometimes 
overlooked by those who talk vaguely of the “ fusion” 


of the Colony with the Protectorates. But though the 
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term “fusion” is misleading if employed to connote the 
likelihood of any fundamental change taking place in the 
status of the protected Malay States as created by treaty, 
it aptly describes the process which of recent years has 
affected the organization of the public service of British 
Malaya as a whole and the general administration of the 
country. For the Malayan Civil Service proper, by which 
is meant that body of officers recruited by public competition 
and employed in administrative posts, carries on its work 
in every part of the Peninsula, and many of the members 
of the professional and technical branches of the service 
are liable by the terms of their appointments to serve either 
in the Colony or the States. A few particulars regarding 
these posts will be given later in this article. 

The climate of the Malay Peninsula is not unhealthy. 
The average maximum temperature is about 88 degrees 
Fahrenheit and the average minimum temperature about 
72 degrees. Thus, the chief drawback of the climate is 
its monotony. The nights are never intolerably warm, 
and outside the towns of Singapore and Penang seldom 
uncomfortably so; but the absence of any cool, bracing 
weather and the humidity of the atmosphere combine 
to sap the energy and lower vitality. Yet it is a fact that 
most people in Malaya work hard and play hard, and it 
isa common thing to see a resident of twenty or twenty-five 
years’ standing playing a hard game of tennis or doing a 
couple of rounds of golf and thoroughly enjoying it. 

The amenities of life are on the whole considerable, 
except in isolated stations. Even the latter have their 
advantages : the writer as a young man served as Magistrate 
and Collector in a district where there was no other European 
within sixteen miles. But his work was interesting, he 
liked the Malays among whom his work lay, had some 
sport and two good horses (there were no motor-cars in 
those days), and was completely happy. 

In the more populous centres there are good clubs 
and libraries, cricket, tennis and golf. Against all these 
advantages one must set off the fact that European children 
do not thrive in Malaya after reaching five or six years 
of age. This entails separations between parents and 
children, and not infrequently between husband and wife. 

With these preliminary observations upon the general 
conditions of Malaya we may pass to a consideration of 
the field for employment offered by the public service of 
British Malaya. At the outset it should be made clear 
that views as to the pay and prospects in the service based 
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upon information as to conditions obtaining up till the 
end of the year 1918 would now be erroneous. For thoge 
conditions have been very widely modified as a result of 
the report of a Commission appointed in the year 1918 
“to inquire into certain matters relating to the public 
service, to wit, the salaries and conditions of service,” 
etc. This Commission was presided over by Sir John 
Bucknill, the Chief Justice of the Straits Settlements, and 
its constitution was such as to entitle its findings to the 
utmost respect. The report made a number of very far. 
reaching recommendations, aiming at improving the salaries 
of public servants and generally enhancing the attractions 
of the public service. Almost all these recommendations 
were approved by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
and have since been brought into operation. Further, 
the new Governor of the Straits Settlements, Sir Laurence 
Guillemard, has shown himself most sympathetic towards 
the civil service. The result is that, leaving aside the great 
self-governing Dominions, the Malayan Civil Service ranks 
next to the Indian Civil Service in importance and attractive-. 
ness among the public services of British Oversea Colonies 
and Dependencies, while outside this civil service there are 
large professional departments, such as those of Medicine, 
Public Works, Agriculture, Forest, Surveys, Railways and 
Police, which offer an attractive career to the best of the 
youths trained in our public schools and universities who 
may feel impelled, either by family tradition or dissatis- 
faction with restricted opportunities at home, to seek their 
living in outlying portions of the Empire. 

Appointments to the Malayan Civil Service are made 
from among the successful candidates at the public com- 
petitive examination held for filling vacancies in the Indian 
and Home (Class 1) Civil Services. The age of admission 
is between twenty-two and twenty-four. The successful 
candidates are styled ‘cadets,’ and on arrival in the country 
they pass the first two years or so of their service in learning 
one of the Asiatic languages most in use in Malaya, namely 
Malay, Chinese or Tamil. Students of the last-mentioned 
two languages are sent by the Government to China or to 
India to complete their studies. Salaries in Malaya are 
now stated in the local currency, the Straits dollar, which 
is fixed at two shillings and fourpence, and, of course, 
salaries are paid in dollars. The initial pay of a cadet is 
$275 a month, or say £32, with free furnished quarters. 
Recently, to meet the increased cost of living, a temporary 
allowance of 20 per cent. on substantive salaries has been 
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granted to unmarried officers and one of 40 percent. to 
married officers. 

Malaya is an expensive country, but the above-mentioned 
initial salary of a cadet enables him to live in comfort and 
in a manner suited to his social position. It does not 
suffice for extravagances. After the cadet has passed his 
examinations in language and local law, his salary rises 
annually by $25 a month until he has served twenty- 
three years, when further advancement depends on selection. 
By that time his salary would be $950, say £110, a month, 
without taking the allowances already mentioned into 
account. Assuming the Civil Servant joins the service at 
the age of twenty-three, a simple calculation will show 
that at the age of thirty his salary will be $525, say 
£64, a month. With the additional allowances which are 
now being paid, this salary enables him to marry and - 
live suitably to his station. 

Leave is taken as a rule every four years, and the Govern- 
ment at present pays for an officer’s passage home and 
back when he takes leave and also the passages of his wife 
and family. He is entitled to two months’ leave for each 
year of service, and draws full pay while on leave. The 
higher posts open to a Civil Servant after he has reached 
the stage when advancement is no longer automatic but 
dependent upon merit vary greatly in vaiue, the salaries 
ranging from $1,100, say £128, a month to $1,600, say £186, 
a month, with in some cases additional allowances. 

The age of retirement is fixed at fifty-five, but an officer 
may, with the consent of the Government, retire at fifty 
without medical certificate of unfitness for further service 
if he wishes to do so. A pension of fifteen-sixtieths of an 
officer’s salary may be granted after ten years’ service if 
he is medically certified as unfit for further service. Each 
year’s additional service gives him an increase in pension 
of one-sixtieth of his salary. Thus, an officer serving until 
he was fifty-five, as the majority do, and not happening to 
obtain selection for one of the higher posts, would have a 
pension of £821 a year. At present, pensioners receive a 
temporary additional allowance of 10 per cent. to meet the 
increased cost of living in England. The pension of an officer 
fortunate enough to obtain one of the highest posts in the 
service, such as British Resident of a State, would, of 
course, be larger. All officers are compelled to contribute 
to a Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund. 

Considerations of space make any detailed description 
of the Civil Servant’s duties impossible. It must suffice 
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to say that during his career he may be at different times 
a Magistrate, a Land Officer, a Treasurer or Chairman of 
a Sanitary Board. If he adopts the legal side of the service 
he may become a Judge of the Supreme Court. The 
Judiciary at present is staffed partly by barrister civilians 
and partly by Judges who have served in other parts of 
the Empire. 

Vacancies in the professional branches of the public 
service are occasionally notified through advertisement 
in the newspapers by the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
from whom all particulars as to such vacancies can be 
obtained.* The appointments are made by the Governor 
with the approval of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
The rules with regard to leave and pension already men- 
tioned apply to these branches. Hitherto Malaya has been 
fortunate in the class of man secured for these posts, and 
the improved conditions of service which have recently 
been introduced will without doubt secure that the pro- 
fessional and technical departments will maintain their 
present high state of efficiency. 

A dissertation, with appropriate statistics, upon the 
astounding prosperity to which the Federated Malay States 
have attained in the last two decades would be foreign 
to the objects of this article. But the financial and economic 
position of a country is a factor which may properly be 
taken into account by one who is contemplating entering 
its public service. It will, therefore, not be irrelevant if a 
bare reference is made here to the fact that the revenue 
of the Federated Malay States has increased from £166,277 
‘to £8,415,758 between the years 1880 and 1919, that their 
exports in the year 1919 were valued at £31,748,401 as 
against £359,540 in 1880, and that the States have built, 
out of revenue only, railways covering over one thousand 
miles, and are at present carrying out considerable extensions 
of the existing railway system for the further development 
of the country. 

In this article the writer has guarded himself against 
depicting the career of a Civil Servant in glowing colours. 
His considered opinion is that the average British youth, 
having entered the Service, would, if he had average luck, 
be glad in later years that he had done so. If he may be 
allowed for an instant to treat the subject less judicially 
and less impersonally, he would conclude by saying that 

* The Government of the Federated Malay States maintains an office at 


88 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4, styled the Malay States Information 
Agency, where information on subjects connected with Malaya is obtainable. 
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he went to Malaya at the age of twenty-three and left it 
at the age of fifty-six in good health, that he enjoyed life 
there, both work and play, and made friends among 
Malays, Chinese and Indians, as well as among those of 
his own race, and would be pleased if he could live it all 
over again. 


J. R. INNES 
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IRISH PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 
THE WORLD’S FIRST SAMPLE 


In 1904 the first Federal Labour Ministry was formed in 
Australia with Mr. J. C. Watson as Prime Minister. There 
have been many Labour Governments since, both Federal 
and State, and two of the latter survive, one in Queensland 
and the other in New South Wales. They have all been 
rather weak on finance, but despite this, the earlier ones 
commanded respect. Even opponents admitted them to 
be honest, patriotic and of a high intellectual order. The 
latest ones have been widely different. They are extrava- 
gant to the point of madness. They are hotly sectarian 
(always the same kind of sectarian), which is strangely out 
of place in a land which never possessed an Established 
Church. Their members and followers are obsessed with the 
Sinn Fein idea, save those who have the Irish autonomy 
_ idea instead and quarrel with the Sinn Feiners—so obsessed, 
that at times the 30,000 square miles of Ireland seem to 
obscure and blot out the 3,000,000 square miles of Australia, 
This continent looks not so much like our own home as 
like a hostile property owned by the hated Sassenach in 
London. Their political economy is primitive. Their love 
of creating billets for their friends surpasseth the love of 
woman. Their habit of doing large and small things without 
Parliamentary sanction suggests that Parliament has become 
superfluous. Both the surviving Labour Governments live 
precariously by the votes of a few members who advocate 
secession, revolution or the repudiation of the Public Debt 
or all three. If these were expelled for breakage of their 
oath or for other reasons, the position would be untenable. 
The Queensland State Labour Members are to a great 
extent the representatives of semi-rotten boroughs with 
few inhabitants. So Queensland votes Labour according to 
the State rolls, which embody the rotten boroughs, while 
it is strongly Anti-Labour according to the Federal rolls, 
the Federal constituencies being laid out according to 
population. The present New South Wales Labour Govern- 
ment got through its first and so far its only session by 
promoting two political opponents to the Bench and leaving 
their seats vacant. It is a comic-opera affair, whose members 
occasionally denounce each other in the “ capitalistic” 
Press. Through that medium Minister McGirr once accused 
Minister Dooley of being “Irish.” There are now thirteen 
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Ministers to govern two million people, and salaries having 
been raised all round, the Premier receives £2,445 per 
annum. 

The change in the Labour attitude is easily explained. 
In 1914, upon the question of Compulsory Military Service 
overseas, the Hughes Ministry hesitated and was lost. It 
has never been wholly found since. The position in the 
House of Representatives was safe, but the Senate was 
uncertain. So Australia entered on a process of voluntary 
enlistment, which was eminently successful after a fashion. 
The gross output of soldiers was equal to that in most 
countries where compulsion was employed. The earnest and 
intensely patriotic citizens went with wonderful unanimity. 
Pacifists, persons of German ancestry, persons of Anarchist 
tendencies, Sinn Feiners, I.W.W. men, political adventurers 
of all sorts, stayed to capture the political machinery. ‘They 
were so successful that at a Labour Conference held at 
Perth in the heat of the war it was voted that the Hun 
should be offered peace without penal indemnities or an- 
nexations (he was even to keep Alsace-Lorraine and Prussian 
Poland), and that unless these terms were granted the 
Australian Army should be withdrawn from Europe. The 
repudiation of the Public Debt, the confiscation of all 
property and quite a variety of strange propositions were 
sriously discussed, and the repudiation of the debt was 
left an open question. In order to make as sure as possible 
that the return of the Soldier-Labourites would not loosen 
the grip of the disgruntled on the Parliamentary machine, 
it was decided about the same time that any member of 
the party who advocated compulsory service overseas was 
an ejected man—ejected for life. Compulsory service over- 
seas was made the one unpardonable sin. So Australia, 
because its best men were away, saw the remarkable spec- 
tacle of a Labour Prime Minister and the ablest men of his 
Cabinet being ejected from the party by their own caucus. 
The same stirring event came upon the State Labour Premier 
in the principal State—-New South Wales. Both improvised 
new War Cabinets by coalition with erstwhile opponents, 
so the party of peace and Sinn Fein failed to secure office 
at the moment. No catastrophe akin to this fell on the 
Labour Government of Premier Thomas Joseph Ryan in 
Queensland. It was born in 1915 and was itself the first 
child of the revolution. 

So a new Labour Party arose in Australia and new leaders 
of a minor sort arose, or rather, the removal of the big trees 
made the shrubs visible. 
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The doings of the Ryan Government of Queensland are 
too well known on the London money market to require 
much comment. It was not till April 1920 that a Govern. 
ment of the new sort assumed office in New South Wales, 
Its party of forty-five in the Assembly includes, among 
others, Messrs. Buckley, Burke (two of the name), Connell, 
Cleary, Dooley, Doyle, Dunn, Dwyer, Fitzgerald, Flannery, 
Kearsley, Loughlin, McClelland, McGirr, McKell, McTiernan, 
Minahan, Murphy, O’Brien, O’Halloran, O’Hearne and 
Scully. As the caucus majority directs the party, the cause 
of Ireland, with these twenty-three reliables, backed by 
others with less distinctive names, is not wholly overlooked, 
even at the antipodes of Erin. In the Cabinet of thirteen 
(all of whose salaries have just been increased) are included 
seven names akin to the above, so again Erin isn’t left 
desolate like Rachel weeping fc’ her children. Australia 
has had Irish Premiers and Ministers (Irish by birth or 
descent) at intervals since it first had Parliaments. Among 
names held in esteem are those of Sir John O’Shannassy, 


Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, Sir Bryan O’Loghlen and William - 


Shiels, who led Governments in Victoria, Sir Patrick Jennings 
in New South Wales, and Thomas Joseph Byrnes in Queens- 
land. But all these men are dead and the old order is 
changed. 

The new Irish in politics represent a new statesmanship 
or a new capacity for place-hunting. People began to 
look up the record of Mooney, the grateful Irishman who 
laid the foundations of Tammany in New York nearly 
forty years ago and founded a school of electioneering 
that flourishes to this day. 

The new State Government of thirteen in New South 
Wales, having made many new appointments, floated four 
public works loans in eight months, imposed new taxes to 
the amount of £2,000,000 per annum, and started a dis- 
tribution of rations and a scheme of pensions for children, 
got fairly into its stride. The decks being cleared for 
action, it introduced an Anti-Profiteering Bill and a Land 
Bill. (I enclose with this article copies of these works, as 
proof that Mirth is not extinct like the dinosaurs nor is 
Romance laid in its grave.) 

New South Wales is to a very great extent a place of 
small estates. A Federal graduated land tax and absentee 
tax have long encouraged the cutting up of big properties. 
Over two-thirds of the 309,000 square miles are still Govern- 
ment property, and the desert region is never likely to be 
anything else. At latest advices (1918) the average size 
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of a freehold was 601 acres, which is nothing very excessive, 
considering that the population is barely 7 per square mile. 
Over 93 per cent. of the freeholds are occupied by the 
owners, so the rack-renting landlord is rare. But Ireland 
was once a preserve for rich landlords, very often of the 
absentee sort, and it required (also it received) measures 
of reform. In that spirit of imitation which is the sincerest 
flattery, it was decided by the excited tribesmen who have 
captured the Labour movement to reform the small local 
freeholder as if he were the Duke of Leinster or somebody 
to the same effect. So it was solemnly propounded : 


That over all New South Wales, save the desert portion (which is State- 
owned and let on lease), all properties of the least importance except those 
inside municipal areas should be subject to resumption. 

A reservation (Clause 4) is that the owner may retain £20,000 worth of 
land for his own use. This looks enough and to spare. But it is specified 
that this shall mean not so much land at present value but as many acres as 
would be worth £20,000 if improved to the utmost. Almost any land can be 
made worth £100 or more per acre if £200 per acre is spent on it, so this may 
prove to mean that the owner may keep two hundred acres or it may mean 
less. Everything depends on the point from which the calculation starts. 

The decision as to value is to rest (Clause 13) with a special court of three 
sitting without a jury. It may refuse to hear more than foufwitnesses and 
there is to be no appeal whatsoever. 

On every estate which is subject to the law, “‘ every sale or disposition other 
than by way of mortgage shall be null and void” if made after the passing of 
the Act (Clause 8). It will be very hard to know till the Court comes to a 
decision (without jury and without appeal) that any estate save a very small 
one doesn’t come under the law. So much depends on the number of acres 
that body may decide would amount to £20,000 worth if improved regardless 
of cost. And the Court isn’t bound to clear the matter up at any fixed date. 
As the chairman of the Court may be appointed for five years to begin with and 
indefinite reappointment is provided for (Clause 11), a long job is evidently 
anticipated and a long period of suspended animation is looked for. 

So during the indefinite interval the sale of land will be rendered difficult 
if not impossible over quite a large area. Still (Clause 8), the Minister may, if 
properly approached, allow a sale ‘‘ on such conditions as he may determine." 
And it is devoutly to be hoped that there may never arise a venal Minister 
whose terms will be cash paid without witnesses. 

All improvements made and all accidental accretions of value that may 
happen after the last day of 1920 and from then to the date when the land is 
taken over are to be forfeited (Clause 17). Even if the property is not taken 
over till 1950 the valuation of 1920 is to be final. So improvement will naturally 
cease and ambition will die, and progress will be a back number. 

When the court (perhaps in 1925 or 1930) arrives at the consideration of any 
particular estate, it will thus rule out, first of all, the value of all improvements 
made since 1920 and write off all unearned increment. Then it will fix the 
value as at the end of 1920 as low as it pleases. After that payment is to be 
made (Clause 21) in 44 per cent. debentures with a currency of not more than 
thirty-eight years. And in these days, when 6 per cent. Federal securities 
with only ten years’ currency are down to £94, the long-dated 44 per cent. 
securities of a mere State, and a grievously embarrassed one at that, are something 
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in the way of a poor joke. It means confiscation of a third or a fourth of the 
value. 

Then it is provided that if any humble tenant is found on a block of resumed 
land (Clause 23) his lease or tenancy may be cancelled and he may be ejected, 
On the other hand he may, apparently, not only be allowed to remain but may 
have his lease extended at a peppercorn rental. It all depends on the Minister, 
whose discretionary powers are large. It may also depend on the brogue of 
the applicant. 

And it is not provided that the person who buys the land from the State 
shall get it cheaply, however cheaply the Government may acquire it. The 
Bill is a cheap settlement scheme, with the cheapness left out or left undefinad, 
Nor is it provided that money collected from the new owner, including his 
64 per cent. deposit (Clause 23), shall go to redeem the 4} per cent. debentures 

- aforesaid. 


There are other provisions, chiefly about the furnishing 
of plans and elaborate returns and (Clause 7) for fines of 
£10 per day, but these are the most outstanding. Whether 
the scheme, which has the name of Lands Minister Peter 
Ffrench Loughlin on the title-page, would have been a 
success in Ireland, it is hard to say. The humour of the 
situation might appeal to it if the alleged Irish sense of 
humour isn’t a myth. 

The Anti-Profiteering Bill, for which Attorney-General 
Aloysius McTiernan accepts responsibility, is a still larger 
measure and wondrous to behold. There is nothing like 
it in the Vatican. It nowhere defines profiteering, but it 
says firmly that the thing, whatever it is, must not be done, 
It gives large powers to suppress “trusts,” but the inter- 
pretation clause doesn’t define a trust. It creates (Clauses 
5, 6 and 7) a Profiteering Prevention Court, consisting of a 
President and assessors, the latter to be removable by the 
Minister if he doesn’t like their decisions. Their salaries 
(Clause 7) are unlimited, provided they please the Minister. 
It is provided (Clause 57) that the President “ shall not be 
bound by the rules or practice of any court or tribunal 
as to procedure or evidence,” so he will apparently be a 
free and untrammelled child of nature bounding at large 
on the hills of jurisprudence. There are no juries in the 
President’s Court, and the danger of an appeal lies in the 
fact that it is really a rehearing, so that the Court may 
get angry and double the penalties. Also (Clause 57 and 
Sub-clause 2) the President may refuse to hear witnesses 
in certain cases not very well defined. 

The measure (Clause 44) mentions casually that there 
are fifteen clauses (Nos. 11, 15, 22, 23, 24, 25, 27, 28, 30, 
31, 32, 36, 59, 60 and 61) under which a third conviction 
carries five years’ penal servitude. (When the matter 
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becomes so extreme as this, however, it comes before the 
Supreme Court and a jury is allowed.) The first and second 
offences carry smaller though heavy penalties—fine and 
imprisonment. Clause 11 is against any person who, with 
a view to profit (which is generally the matter in view in 
all business affairs), “‘ buys up or stores or retains in his 

ssession or under his control any necessary commodity, 
whether the maximum price thereof or maximum rate of 
profit thereon has or has not been fixed under this Act.” 
This makes it dangerous for any commodity to belong to 
anybody. Clause 15 deals with “necessary services’ and 
aims a rock at “‘ any seller or person supplying such service 
who in such proceeding is proved to have charged or sought 
a profit which is, in view of all the circumstances, unreason- 
able.” Clause 25 commands “every producer, manufac- 
turer, distributor or seller”? to “adopt such methods as 
may be prescribed for ascertaining the cost of producing, 
manufacturing or selling such commodity,” to keep “ records 
of manufacturing, trading or other accounts on periodical 
bases either in respect of the business as a whole or in 
respect of any department, division or connected trans- 
actions of such business or in respect of any group of com- 
modities,’ and to show gross and net profits over specified 
periods as régards all these trifles. Clause 31 falls like 
an avalanche on any person who buys goods in motion or 
“transit.” Clause 36 is aimed at ‘‘a supplier of any 
necessary service’ who doesn’t supply it on tender of the 
legal price. This seems a grievous pitfall for the person 
who merely wants to leave the daily sordid grind and take 
a spell because the mood is on him and the spring is in 
the air. The other clauses which carry the five-year 
penalty are very similar. 

The rights of search seem practically unlimited. The 
estimate of the number of inspectors and other officials 
required staggers arithmetic and makes logarithms seem 
por and futile. Clause 21 allows investigations to be 
carried back to June 1914—at least five and a half years 
before the law. Clause 32 prohibits any raising of prices 
or increase {accidental or otherwise) of profits even when 
no maximum has been legally fixed, without notice to 
the President. This functionary, whose decision must be 
awaited, is expected to respond within fourteen days, but 
is under no visible penalty even if he fails to reply within 
fourteen years. And under Clause 13, profits made or 
prices charged since the end of 1914 may be inquired into, 
and the Court may decide how much more they were than 
VOL. LXXVII 8 
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they should have been, and forfeit any part of the excess, 
Tf the alleged excess profit was made outside New South 
Wales, some person inside New South Wales may be ap. 
pointed agent, responsible person or whipping-boy, and shall 
enter on his duties then and there. 

All of which devices Attorney-General Aloysius McTier. 
nan regards as so obviously wise that he gives way to 
grievous excitement when their wisdom is called in question, 

Certain difficulties threaten the trader, especially the 
one in remote parts, who tries to live up to the law and 
walk the chalk-line of rectitude. It is actually possible 
for such an individual, inside the State of New South Wales, 
to be 800 miles from the capital, where Justice hangs out 
its principal shingle, and 300 dry and sparsely inhabited 
miles beyond the end of the outermost railway. Australia 
is a land of magnificent distances. Now it is provided all 
through the measure that new regulations, as they pour 
from the great authority at Sydney, need not be advertised 
anywhere save in the Government Gazette, an official publica- 
tion little known out at the Back of the Sunset and not 
much known anywhere. If it is not constantly bought 
and studied and comprehended, the ways of falling in, as 
already shown, are innumerable and costly. In_ places 
(and there are some) where the mail is a fortnight on the 
road, it may be necessary for the trader to have new regu 
lations telegraphed to him. And even for the careful 
student who lives in crowded Sydney next door to the 
Government Printery there are risks. According to Clause 
63, all that is necessary to secure a conviction is the produc 
tion in any court of— 


A copy of the Gazette purporting to contain such proclamation or notice 
or a copy of such proclamation or notice purporting to be printed by the Gover: 
ment ‘Printer. 


There may have been no publication, and the one copy 
produced may have been the only one ever dashed off, 


and it may not even be from the proper authority—only |: 


from some one purporting to be him. Still, the accused may 
go to what purports to be a gaol and is so like the real article 
that even an expert might be deceived. 

And through all the measure runs a warp and woof of 
hatred against “‘ corporation,”’ about which the interpretation 
clause merely says: ‘‘ Corporation includes a public com- 
pany.” Every sin a private person may do costs twice 
or more than twice as much if done by a corporation. Also, 
if that body is sufficiently unwise to keep its head office 
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and funds in New South Wales, it may be wound up under 
conditions and terms vague and unspecified. As it can’t 
be imprisoned itself, every one of its officers is liable to 
fne and imprisonment unless he proves his innocence. 
(lause 45 lays the onus on him, and it is unnecessary for 
anybody to prove his guilt. But the matter which is a 
really solemn warning to every company doing an inter- 
state or international business to shift its headquarters 
gut of Aloysius McTiernan’s jurisdiction lies in Clause 48, 
which reads : 


Every person who in New South Wales aids, abets, counsels, procures or 
connives at or by any act or omission is in any way directly or indirectly 
concerned in or privy to the commission of any offence under this Act, or 

The doing of any act outside New South Wales which if done in New South 
Wales would be an offence under this Act, 

Shall be deemed to have committed that offence and shall be punishable 
accordingly. 


Plainly, a concern with its head office at Sydney and 
branches in every State and in London will be in a diffi- 
culty. It can’t run all its agencies according to the law 
as it is in Sydney, for it can’t possibly keep all its remote 
oficers up to the mark, and even if it could do so, local 
law in London or Melbourne or Cape Town might object. 
Yet the directorate, the general manager and the officials 
at head office would be the persons who connived at and 
were responsible for every breach of New South Wales 
law, even if done at the New York or Valparaiso agency, 
and the risk of loss and damage would be tremendous. 
The whole concern might be forfeited. So the wise course 
will be to move the head office so that the big men of the 
company may “connive”’ out of little Mr. MeTiernan’s 
jurisdiction and leave nothing save the local business within 
his reach. Even some of that may be managed from across 
the border. 

As I write, these wonderful measures are through the 
Assembly and running the gauntlet of the Upper House. 
Even if they fail to pass this session they may be revived. 
Even if they fail altogether, they throw a light on the 
mental processes of the first Ministry and ruling Ministerial 
party under Responsible Government which has been pre- 
dominantly Irish in its origin—the first certainly of which 
we have a record. One theory is that these men are en- 
gaged in a heroic effort to get square, at the first available 
opportunity and at the expense of the first available people, 
for seven hundred years of oppression. Another is that 
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the Celtic Irishman wasn’t built for Parliamentary instity. 
tions as we understand them, any more than the Turk 
Albanian or Ghilzai of the Afghan passes—that he is by 
nature a rather predatory tribesman and can’t be othe 
than the good God made him. Either way, Australig 
grows weary of the Irish connection, which seems to have no 
compensating advantages. The verdict is that the Irish. 
man is splendidly fitted to govern himself as well as he 
deserves, but that he is no more fitted to govern people 
of English or Scottish descent than they are to govem 
him. A divorce is called for—not a judicial separation, 
but a divorce. 


JAMES EDMOND 
,(Ex-Editor of the Bulletin, Sydney, Australia) 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION— 
ANOTHER ASPECT 


Wuen Remus jumped the walls of Rome he was supposing 
that Rome could and should be built in a day: it would be 
well if similar critics. were to share his fate. For while 
just criticism is welcome to any institution which is great 
enough not to fear it, no good can come of criticism which 
jg unjust. 

The public schools that are now training the rising 
generation are the result of steady progress, as anyone 
who knows his Jom Brown will agree. It is well that those 
who would form opinions on the public schools from such 
articles as that of Mr. Arthur Reade which appeared in the 
September number of the National Review should remember 
the fact of such progress, and, rather than anathematizing 
these institutions for not yet having reached perfection, 
congratulate them on having drawn nearer to it. How 
much better is a school where, as Mr. Reade tells us in his 
atticle, “‘ only the top boys in a house can have baths after 
exercise ’’—if such a school exists, which is more than 
doubtful—than one where no boys have them! How 
much better, especially for the younger boys, is a school 
where they are overworked and the older boys underworked 
(and in a great many instances the precise opposite has been 
the case) than one in which definite bullying of the Flashman 
type existed! How much better a very occasional out- 
break of immorality (for which no small share of blame is 
due to certain parents) than the sustained filth and apparently 
continual inebriety of the early nineteenth century! How 
much better for a boy to use a crib occasionally than to 
tun his masters into detectives, and thus destroy all 
chance of his realizing the important fact that he is taught 
by gentlemen ! 

Mr. Reade seems to assume that a schoolmaster is omni- 
potent but lazy: whereas even the best of teachers is, after 
all, a man of like passions with Mr. Reade, and can but do 
his best. Even if it is a poor best, what blame to him if he 
does it ?—as he usually does. He should, therefore, not be 
asked to perform what is humanly impossible. And who, 
if not divinely inspired, could teach the abstruse subject 
of psychology, “‘ in however elementary a form,” to a boy of 
fourteen or under before he learns anything else? Again, 
before we complain that boys, unless they rise high in the 
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school, are taught no “civics and economics,” we must 
find a number of miraculous pedagogues who can teach thege 
advanced sciences to boys who are not advanced. And when 
the school doctor, quite rightly, will not allow a week’s work 
to be more than forty-eight hours, we will need an entire staf 
of these supermen to organize our time-table and under jt 
to teach to every boy—particularly when he has to leaye 
at eighteen—“ classics, modern languages, history and 
geography and civics and economics, ethics, science, mathe. 
matics, English, music, drawing, and the work required for 
necessary examinations.” Even if we postulate that this 
staff, aided by the time-table it has arranged, can contrive 
efficiently to teach this complex curriculum, it does not 
require more than public-school mathematics to see that the 
remaining ninety-six hours of the working week will be all too 
short for lectures on hygiene, physical training, memory 
training, boy -scouting, athletics, handicrafts (for almost 
every boy), sleep, meals, leisure and worship—to say nothing 
of “such valuable exercises as ju-jitsu, fencing and boxing,” 
For mere men such a programme is clearly impossible under 
any organization. 

It is universally admitted that it is unfair to judge any- 
thing by its worst results alone: it is still more unfair to 
judge by what are not its results. ‘“‘ The unhealthy man of 
fifty,” if he is the result of a public school at all, is the result 
of a public school more than thirty years ago: and public 
schools have changed, and are steadily changing, for the 
better. The Head Master of Eton, who knows as much 
about the subject as anyone else, and perhaps more, says 
that “there is no institution which has changed so much 
in the past half century—with the possible exception of the 
Church of England.’ Not till we see the middle-aged man 
of 1950 should we blame the public schools of 1920 for his 
ill-health. Even then it is more than possible that it wil 
be due to his life after leaving school. 

There are, of course, good and bad schoolmasters, but the 
good ones, whom Mr. Reade unfortunately has not, it seems, 
met, teach the classics much as he suggests. Again, if a 
master spoke of Keats as Mr. Reade says he did, the dis- 
credit is on himself rather than on public schools: the same 
applies to those other of his acquaintances who are appar: 
ently half-witted. But we would venture to suggest that 
he ought to publish a list of those public schools at which, 
as he says, “‘cold baths are unknown”: it would be an 
interesting document, though brief. 

Absurd as it is to lay down laws as to the curriculum, as 
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every arm-chair educational critic has done without any 
knowledge of, or consideration for, the difficulties of teach- 
ing, it is no less absurd to accuse the public schools of a lack 
of sufficient discipline, when anyone acquainted with National 
Schools knows that in these days it is only the public schools 
that have any discipline at all. The schoolboy who occa- 
sionally develops Bolshevism in the holidays, and by so doing 
fills the correspondence columns of the Harmsworth Press, 
does so through a reaction from the discipline of school, 
which is sometimes, as a matter of fact, excessive—a very 
good fault. 

No doubt reform is desirable in the system of “ govern- 
ing bodies”? : no doubt a “ general referendum,” such as 
Mr. Reade suggests, would be an excellent way of settling 
a vast number of disputes of various kinds. But surely 
itis in the highest degree unwise that boys should elect their 
own monitors: who shall say that at the present moment 
the adult British community is capable of electing its best 
members to govern it? How much less will British boys 
be capable of doing so, especially when their besetting sin 
(asin they share with all their race) is the worship of athletic 
prowess ? Anyone with experience of a public school knows 
that in a great many cases the monitor whose appointment 
meets with vehement popular approval proves inefficient, 
and vice versa. Whatever be the cause of this, it is easy to 
see what its effect would be were the majority of monitors 
elected by the boys themselves. Surely, at any rate the 
preliminary to so hazardous a step in democratic reform 
should be the gift of freedom of speech and freedom of the 
Press. The vitality which is so often lacking in a school 
Debating Society would at once be given could a greater 
number of topics be allowed. Problems of school politics, 
for example, could be frankly discussed by this body: its 
conclusions would be binding on no one, but they would not 
be without their value and interest. Again, it is probable 
that nothing but good would result from the frank discussion 
of religious questions, which are now taboo. There are, of 
course, the obvious risks of scurrility and irreverence, but 
they would be well worth while running. Again, in a school 
especially dear to the writer, no suggestion, however sensible, 
with reference to the chapel (which surely should of all 
institutions be the most democratic) can be made in the 
school periodical. Were absolute freedom given to that 
organ, and some notice taken of suggestions made therein, a 
new and most salutary interest would be added to the life of 
the school, and public opinion would be found in practice an 
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effective shield against the obvious dangers. At any rate, 
this experiment should be tried: if the results were satis. 
factory, further democratic measures might be considered; 
but not before that. 

Mr. Reade says that our politicians are not public-school 
men: could he have paid the public schools a greater com- 
pliment ? It is not their children who are dragging British 
prestige in the mire, squandering British money and rapidly 
dismembering the British Empire. Neither our incom. 
petent Coalition nor our disreputable Soviet is led by the 
public schools. On the other hand, it is to a public-school 
man—the Duke of Northumberland—that Britain looks for 
aid. The public schools of the last generation have turned 
out gentlemen rather than politicians. Perhaps at the 
present time they are turning out young men destined to be 
both. If the public-school men choose to take up again the 
dirty game of politics, they will not only make it less dirty 
but will serve England well: certainly no change in our 
present governors could be for the worse. Not until the 
public-school men do take up politics to any considerable 


extent should we stigmatize the public schools as poor 


training-grounds for politicians. 

After all, the English gentleman whom they admittedly 
do produce is not a bad type: he is chivalrous and honour- 
able, although he may once have used a crib, and clean 
in spite—or shall we say ‘“‘ because”’ ?—of his education: he 
usually keeps up the athletics, whose value he learnt at school, 
till late in life, and is palpably healthy, although he heard 


no lectures on hygiene. Nor, as a matter of fact, is he’ 


particularly inefficient in his business or profession. Malign 
public schools as we will, it is they which produce this type, 
which we know to be one of the finest forms of humanity: 
is it so very small a feat that they perform when they take 
brats of fourteen and turn them in five years into English 
gentlemen ? Can they be so very inefficient when they 
perform it as they do ? 

The laughter of fools is not an unfailing criterion of 
anything: and the English gentleman can really afford to 
be laughed at by Americans who have not yet made his 
acquaintance (and those who, in the late war, did so, found 
him a capable and admirable person) and by Frenchmen 
who never yet understood him, and never will. For he is 
incomprehensible to the alien and to those Englishmen 
who suffer from a mania for decrying the institutions of their 
own nation; we use phrases like “robust Philistinism” 
and imagine that they sum up his whole character. They 
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do not; far more frequently we find a hard “ Philistine ” 
exterior concealing an intimate love for beauty, unexpressed 
perhaps, owing to the national tendency to taciturnity and 
the very proper desire to avoid “soiling the fair page of 
Nature ’’—or for that matter, of Art—‘ with a running com- 
mentary ’’: a mind accepting, none the less gladly because 
placidly, all it sees or hears of beauty: a man not to be 
termed a Philistine merely because he refuses to be so vulgar 
as to employ volubility about an Alpine sunrise, or to dis- 
cuss his soul in public; not, perhaps, too well read, but still 
fond of his Shakespeare; preferring, as a healthy being, 
the mere athlete to the mere bookworm, but by no means, 
either in youth or age, contemptuous of things intellectual : 
not to be despised in matters of the head or the body, and 
ten times not to be despised for his kind-heartedness, his 
chivalry, his love of fair play and his patriotism (all usually 
undemonstrative): which latter qualities are to be found 
even in that occasional phenomenon, the athlete pure and 
simple—an example of a great type run to seed. 

While these qualities are admittedly developed by public 
schools, we ought to be slow in saying that they fail in their 
duty. It is only those members of our nation that hate it 
who say that we are a nation of Philistines: were “ lessons ” 
in esthetics given at public schools, we probably should, 
by a most natural reaction, have become one. For beauty 
and holiness are not things to be taught by instruction, any 
more than good citizenship or personal hygiene. Public 
opinion and the monitorial system, enforcing cleanliness 
and open windows: compulsory games, which killed bully- 
ing and drunkenness and which ‘ undoubtedly promote 
health and bring out real and useful qualities in the boys 
who have to direct them’: gradually but firmly inculcated 
patriotism to house and school, thanks to which the thoughts 
of a boy in his last year or two are almost invariably for the 
community first: these things are to be found in any decent 
public school, and will teach more citizenship and hygiene 
than any amount of lectures or instruction in “ civics.” 

Nor is beauty to be taught by precept: it can only be 
suggested by environment, and the young must be brought 
up in the midst of its manifestations, “so that, dwelling as 
it were in a healthy place, they may have the benefit of 
everything from which the idea of beauty may strike upon 
their eyes or ears, like a health-bearing wind from excellent 
places, that they may from their childhood up be uncon- 
sciously drawn into a friendship and harmony with it.” 
Where better shall we find such a place than at a public 
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school? Beautiful things are everywhere, and the result 
is as Plato would have it: the young are, in nine cases 
out of ten, “unconsciously drawn into a friendship and 
harmony” with beauty. It may not be a very deep friend. 
ship and harmony, but it is there, and in the vast majority of 
cases could not have got there but through a public school, 
The fact is that most boys at a public school do, sooner or 
later, develop a taste for beautiful things, as they should. If 
it is a fault to be taciturn about that taste, it is a fault 
shared by all Englishmen, and not one peculiar to public 
schools; and the same applies to nearly all the faults of these 
institutions. It is true that boys sometimes decorate their 
studies with the works of M. Kirchner and his peers, but this 
they do because they are cheap and money is scarce, not 
because they really prefer them to the better things which 
they see in their own homes. 

It is notoriously easier to attack even great and noble 
institutions than to defend them: and Mr. Reade’s last 
insinuation is his cruellest. From a Frenchman it is a joke; 
from an Englishman, speaking seriously, it is past a joke, 
Perhaps it was true of the schools of an earlier generation, or 
perhaps it is true to-day of Mr. Reade’s school (since he 
presumably speaks from experience). Be it so: two scenes 
in the mind of the writer hint that there are public schools 
that do more than teach class-prejudice. The first is the 
interior of a school chapel. It is Sunday, and evensong is 
over; but the chapel is still fairly full, for a very large 
number of the boys—though never lectured on esthetics— 
have voluntarily returned to listen, and are listening, to 
part of Tchaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony.’ What sort 
of people are they? The answer is that they are ideal 
material for citizens, though never lectured on civics. But 
the important thing is a stained-glass window, barely visible 
in the dim light. It represents an old member of the school 
dying of a wound and tortured by thirst, yet bidding a cup 
of water which had been brought him to be given to “ a poor 
soldier.” Logically, of course, it proves nothing, for we are 
not all Sir Philip Sidneys ; but, according to our ability, we 
do try to live up to that ideal: and while we even try to 
do so, we shall not be exclusively impregnated with the 
prejudices of our class. 

The other scene is different. A room in a large slum 
house has been turned into a chapel. It is in about the 
foulest neighbourhood of one of our foulest seaports. A 
number of boys, obviously of the poorer classes, are 
there on their knees: some of them, received from gaols, 
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police-court missionaries, and kindred sources, have their 
home in this house; but the majority merely use it as a 
club, and resort to it in order to escape the squalor which is 
without—and too often in their own homes. They are 
praying that God will bless their club “ and make it worthy 
of the school whose name it bears.” To the half-dozen 
members and old members of that school who are—volun- 
tarily—among them, this more than suggests a converse. 
Admittedly it is no very splendid or self-sacrificing social 
work that the school and these its members—who were 
never actually taught about “the condition of the poor ”— 
are doing: but they are not entirely impregnated with the 
prejudices of their class. 

“A good type,” rather than brilliant individuals, is 
what the public schools produce. But, before we abuse 
them, let us remember that it is a type of which any nation 
might be proud. If it is in character-training alone that 
the public schools achieve a real success, let us agree, 
when all’s said and done, that that is of more importance 
than all other training put together. Even if in the next 
generation they continue not to lead our government, let 
us remember that public-school men are at least setting a 
standard which does themselves and their schools infinite 
credit, and is in itself a refutation of the attacks made 
upon them. 

J. Basin BLAGDEN 
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OL’ MUSSER DEWDNEY 


Evensone in the little village church had begun. The 
choir of red-cheeked schoolboys and farm labourers had 
clattered on hobnailed boots from the vestry, congested 
by their presence, and had now risen from a semblance of 
devotion to scan the faces of the congregation. 

I had proceeded some little way in the ‘“ exhortation” 
when suddenly there was a commotion at the far end of 
the building: through the broad beams of June sunshine 
which shot from a blazing sky past the porch and fell 
slanting on the stone-flagged floor, a couple of late-comers 
entered—an old man escorting an old woman, slowly, 
with shuffling steps, while every face was turned to survey 
them. The curiosity aroused was further stimulated by 
the fact that they were strangers to the village. 

The pair took no heed of the questioning looks, but 
moved on, the woman leaning heavily on the arm of her 
companion, the latter bending with great tenderness to 
his burden, utterly unconscious of all beside, until an empty 
pew far up the aisle was reached; there he manceuvred 
his charge within, and both with great deliberation, but 
also with great reverence, bowed their heads in prayer. 

I was able to observe the couple as the service continued. 
They were evidently husband and wife, and both were well 
over the allotted threescore years and ten. The old man 
was the arresting figure: white-haired, clean-shaven, save 
for side-whiskers, shaggy brows, strongly marked features, 
his complexion wrinkled and weather-tanned, but. still 
fresh with the bloom of health and vigour, his was the 
beauty of old age. He wore a square-tailed black coat, 
threadbare, but carefully brushed, obviously made before 
his powerful shoulders and chest had bowed under the 
weight of years. His collar and blue-spotted choker had 
a delightful suggestion of the past. His companion was 
less noticeable: a frail old woman with face hidden beneath 
the deep brim of her hat. She suffered apparently from 
some weakness of the eyes, for they were further protected 
by a green shade. 

So much a hasty glance or two revealed to me; _ but 
my attention was directed elsewhere until the conclusion 
of the service. 

‘““ Who were the old folk who came late ?”’ I asked of 
Eli Bennet, the clerk and sexton, when we encountered 
later in the vestry. 
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“T reckon that must have been Musser Dewdney and 
his wife, wot’s come to Farmer Gratwick’s ol’ cottage down 
Thorn Mill Lane way. I heard tell of them last week. 
Comes from Hastings or thereabouts, they do say.” 

That was the first occasion on which I saw the Dewdneys. 
Our friendship was to begin a few days later, when I went 
to call on these, the latest arrivals in my parish. 

The cottage in Thorn Mill Lane was one of a row of 
small detached dwellings which stood a little apart from 
the main village street. Behind lay a straggling wood, 
intersected by the lane beside which the houses stood. 
On either hand stretched meadows deep in clover grass. 
The cottage to which the strangers had come was old, 
oak-timbered, and roofed with the heavy slates of the 
district. A little garden, much neglected in the past, 
encircled it, and here, where the rambler roses drooped by 
the porch, was a wooden bench, upon which I found the 
old man seated and contentedly smoking. He did not 
at first see my approach, and I had time to observe him 
ere we met. His face was remarkable, bearing a strong 


- resemblance to that of the late Mr. Gladstone. Indeed, he 


was well aware of this fact and very proud of it. A large 
oleograph portrait of the statesman (as I afterwards dis- 
covered) adorned the walls of his parlour. Presently he 
caught sight of me and rose to his feet, grasping with one 
hand his stick, while with the other he removed his cap 
with a dignity and civility not often met with in these 
days. I told him my name and that, as vicar of the parish, 
I had come to call upon him. 

“You are very welcome, sir,” he answered. “ Will 
you be pleased to sit here, or will you step indoors? My 
wife has jus’ gone out a li’le errand; but she'll be back in 
a minute or two now, I reckon.” 

I chose the garden bench, and there we sat together 
and chatted until the arrival of the-old lady. Ten minutes 
had not passed before she came, still wearing the deeply 
brimmed hat and with the green shade over her eyes: 
a quaint, fragile little figure of old-womanhood. I was 
now able to discover the reason for the green shade and 
the deep hat-brim: an accident, apparently, had left a 
broad red scar, puckering the skin, disfiguring the right 
cheek, and destroying the sight of one eye. The other 
was of faded blue, and must in her youth have been very 
lovely. Whatever it had been, the face was now painfully 
destroyed. But the blindness was not hers alone: it was 
plain that her husband saw no defect. It was with a strange 
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blending of dignity and tender protective pride that he 
presented me to his wife. The expression on his rugged 
old face as he looked at her was beautiful: like a beam of 
soft sunshine passing over the granite of the hills. 

He told me that for the greater part of his life he had 
been in the employ of a large landowner in East Sussex—- 
a squire, I gathered, of an order fast disappearing, with 
whom Dewdney had acted as home-farm bailiff and general 
factotum. The squire had died, leaving a pension for his 
faithful servant, on which the latter now subsisted. The 
old couple had one son—their only child—of whom they 
were vastly proud. He was employed in some responsible 


yost in London by one of the railway companies—-himself — 
p y J 


now of middle-age, married and with a family. 

So much I learned during our first talk together. It 
was long after, that, ina letter from the rector of the parish 
in which they had formerly lived, I heard more of their 
history. 

For over forty years Dewdney had been the faithful 
servant of his employer. The history of the latter had 
been sad: troubles had fallen thick and fast upon his 
family, which at length had been sorely impoverished. 
The establishment was reduced, servants dismissed. It 
was believed that even Dewdney had been urged to seek 
another situation, but had refused, at great personal 
sacrifice. In foul weather as in fair, he had been faithful 
to the end. Whatever disappointment the surviving rela- 
tives of the squire had suffered when his death revealed 
the embarrassment of his financial position, none grudged 
the pension left to the loyal dependent. 

His wife—so I gathered—had been, when he first met 
her, a maid in the squire’s household. ‘‘ You will have 
observed her disfigurement,’ wrote the rector. ‘“ It was 
a sad story, into which I shall not now enter. I remember 
her with the face of an angel, with eyes like Jakes of 
loveliness. Afterwards, when I saw her and for over a 
year until they had grafted new skin upon it, she had a 
face at which children would scream. Whatever agony 
the change may have caused to her lover, no trace of. it 
was ever seen. <A loyal, tender-hearted fellow, within the 
year he had married her, and a more true and loving husband 
never woman had. A _ splendid man, sir,” the writer 
concluded ; ‘a splendid man he always was, and I doubt 
not he will continue such to the end.” 

Dear old Dewdney! We became fast friends. On 
Sundays, at the church, during the communion service, 
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there were no more regular worshippers than he and his 
wife. Standing within the altar-rails I used to watch him 
rise laboriously from his knees and help her to her feet ; 
then arm in arm they would approach and kneel once more 
together before me. Hardly a week passed without my 
calling at his cottage. During the summer months the 
hedges by the lane were thick with wild roses and honey- 
suckle, obscuring all view of his cottage and garden until 
the narrow path which led to them was reached; but 
through the hedge, as I approached, I could hear his spade 
at. work. 

“Good-day, Dewdney !”’ I would greet him. 

The digging would cease and the beaming face of the 
old man would peer over the hedge. 

“And a good day to you, sir. You be a comin’ in, 
Ido hope. . . . No, no,” in answer to my doubts, “‘it’s a 
pleasure to see you again, and, to be sure, it’s nigh time I 
had a rest; this soil be moast mortal stiff.” 

And so together we would sit and smoke upon his 
garden-bench and talk. He was full of anecdote, and loved 
to tell of the long-vanished customs of his youth, of a 
sleepy Sussex of seventy years ago, without railways, 
without education, when life was simple and, if of necessity 
frugal, yet withal contented. 

He was of a disposition singularly placid and imper- 
turbable ; twice only have I known him lose his temper. 
The first occasion was when he was present at a political 
meeting held in the village. He held strong opinions in 
this connection, and was much opposed to certain theories 
on the subject of land-ownership which had been enunciated 
by the speaker. 

“Stop,” he commanded, rising hastily, to the aston- 
ishment of all present, and violently thrusting from him 
his chair. ‘“‘Stop, that ain’t right, what you says; that 
ain't the truth—man an’ boy I lived under squires seventy 
years an’ I never met a bad un. I don’t say as there beant 
none; but the worst of un, I reckon, be human, with 
bowels o’ mercies somewhere. What mercies has a board ? 
An’ it’s un’er a board you would put the land. I reckon 
you had best take your mischief-making somewheres else. 
Some parties should do a bit o’ honest work on the land 
themselves before they talks o’ it.” 

The other incident which stirred the tranquil waters of 
his temperament, and even lashed them into raging storm, 
was when his wife had been subjected to rough and incivil 
treatment on the part of a young lout. 
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There had been a flower show in the village, and, ag 
was usual on those occasions, a large number of strangers 
from the neighbourhood had congregated in our midst, 
No one from our own parish would have treated rudely 
either the old man or his wife, so deep was the respect in 
which they were held. To these strangers, of course, they 
were unknown. It was after sundown, when some of the 
younger folk had been dancing on the green to the blaring 
music of a rustic band and high spirits and excitement 
prevailed. A number of youthful roughs, accompanied by 
girls, had visited the public-house, where possibly some of 
them had drunk more than was good for them. Now, 
arm in arm they were returning, shouting, giggling,. ripe 
for mischief. They had reached the entrance to the show 
and the glare of the naphtha flares which hung suspended 
there, when, right in the middle of their way, they 
encountered Dewdney and his wife making their way home, 
Some coarse and brutal jests were uttered, received by 
the merrymakers with screams of laughter, by the old man 
in dignified silence. He drew himself up, squaring his 
tremendous shoulders, gazing like an old lion over the 
heads of those yelping curs, seeming unconscious of their 
existence, except that very gently he took the hand of his 
wife and gathered it’ beneath his arm. But the jesters 
were not to be ignored. Still linked together, they swept 
towards the old couple. As they reached them, one ill- 
advised youth freed himself and stood grinning before the 
old woman. Had he spared a glance at the grim and 
resolute face of her husband he might even then have 
desisted ; but heedless of all else, ‘‘Coom, mother, dance 
- wi’ I!” he guffawed. ‘“‘ Nay, doant be shy,” he added, 
and seized her round the waist. Next instant a blow 
beneath the ear sent him staggering back among his com- 
panions. Recovering himself, he stared around. Before 
him stood Dewdney, his stick cast aside (the true instinct 
of the boxer), his eyes ablaze, his great chest heaving, head 
lowered, his left fist advanced, his right drawn menacingly 
back. 

“Put up your hands,” gasped the old man, his voice 
trembling with passion, and again, “‘ Put up your hands.” 

The youth looked stupidly about, a sheepish smile 
twisting his ill-featured face; but he seemed in no mind 
to accept the invitation. Leaving the trembling woman, 
Dewdney advanced in one rapid stride, and in another 
instant would have struck again, had I not rushed forward 
with several other onlookers and seized hold of him. The 
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prawl had occurred more quickly than it can be told, and 
we, his friends, had hardly realized the situation in its 
rapid development. Now, however, we bore down upon 
him and hurried both the old man and woman from the 
place, the former still breathing out threatenings. But he 
was badly shaken, and still trembled with excitement when 
at length we reached his house. He quieted after a time 
and I left him, but turned at the doorway. 

_“ By the way, Dewdney,” I said, “‘ you seem to have 
used your fists before now.” 

He chuckled. ‘“‘ Not for over forty year, I ain’t. Last 
time—let me see—yes, last time it wur agin Darky Smith, 
when I lifted the championship o’ Sussex.” 

At no other time have I seen the dear old fellow ruffled. 
Great patience must often have been required in dealing 
with Mrs. Dewdney. Whether her accident and loss of 
good looks had embittered her temper I do not know. 
Certainly she was often peevish and faultfinding. But his 


_tender forbearance never failed. Sometimes he came alone 


to see me. It was his pride to supervise the work in my 
garden. His knowledge and love of flowers were great, 
and leaning on his stick he would stand long and silently 
planning new schemes of colour, or at other times, dog the 
heels of my gardener, full of sage advice. Hardly ever on 
these occasions did he take his leave without the observance 
of a ceremony gradually established. 

“T beg pardon, sir,” he would say, “but my wife is 
particular fond of a flower. Might I make so bold—— ?” 

“IT hope she will do me the favour of accepting a bunch, 
with my compliments,’ I would answer. 

And after his usual courtly bow he would stump away 
bearing a bouquet, proud and pleased to lay this offering 
before the lady of his heart. 

One day, on calling at his cottage, I found—perhaps 
not altogether to my regret—that Mrs. Dewdney had gone 
for a few days’ visit to her son, but was expected back that 
evening. The old man was alone, and evidently wretched 
in his loneliness. He had spent hours in collecting little 
personal possessions of his wife. With fond though trembling 
fingers he had tidied her work-basket and laid it in readiness 
by her chair. There, too, lay a newly purchased packet 
of peppermints, the old lady’s favourite sweet. The room 
was gay with flowers arranged to do honour to her home- 
coming. One added little evidence of his love there was 
which I thought most touching. He was having his tea 
when I arrived, and I had begged him to continue. I 
VOL. LXXVII 9 
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noticed that when filling his teacup he took no sugar, and 
presently, as we talked, he rose and emptied the contents 
of his sugar-basin into a paper bag, which he placed within 
a cupboard. 

‘**Do you take no sugar?” I asked. 

‘Not always, sir,’ he replied politely but shortly, 
almost as if he resented my question. Then he relented 
and bent towards me, smiling his confidence. ‘‘ The truth 
is, sir, the old woman, she be that fond o’ sugar that when 
I gets the chance I makes a little store-like for her; but 
she mustn’t know I give un up to make it—no, no, that 
would never do.” 

A trifling sacrifice, a little proof of a great love. It was 
then, too, that he told me the story of his wife’s disfigurement. 
I wish I could reproduce the simple pathos of his narrative, 
as we sat together there. 

‘*T wur a young man then—-twenty-three or thereabout 
—and second gamekeeper. Her wur lady’s-maid and 
about nineteen, I reckon. There wur ne’er a one to match 
her—no, not as I ever seen. My lady thought all the world 
of her, she did, and not all the grand ladies as came to 
stop—finery and all—wur such sweet maids as mine. It 
wur a won’erful day, it wur, when she told me that she 
keered for me more’n all the other lads what was mad set 
upon her.” 

He paused, pulling at his pipe and smiling as his thoughts 
travelled back to those young and happy days. 

‘“*T ain’t never told anyone before, and I never thought 
to speak of it again; but I should like you to know, sir,” 
he continued, with a kindly glance towards me. ‘“‘I wur 
very proud o’ my little maid. Jus’ as I am to-day, sir, 
yes, jus’ as lam to-day. It wur autumn when she promised 
to marry me in the spring o’ the year. Well, sir, that 
November there come a bad lot o’ gipsies—foreigners 
they wur, an’ a bad poachin’ lot o’ scoundrels as ever wur. 
Ay, there wur none o’ the lads o’ our parish what would 
ha’ done what they done, though a little poachin’ they would 
do, as was nat’ral; same as snarin’ a rabbit or hare, an’ 
maybe a shot at a pheasant when they knew me an’ the 
head-keeper wusn’t about; but nothin’ low or cowardly— 
they wasn’t that sort. 

“Well, we found out they was nettin’ the fields for 
the partridges, they wur—these young gipsy devils; but 
they wur that artful we c’ud never catch un; until one 
night I wur hidin’ alone, an’ I’m blessed if they didn’t 
walk right an’ fair on top o’ me. I thought they wur goin’ 
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to shoot, but I spoke to un, I did. I told un if they wur 
men they would fight fair an’ lay their gun down. An’, 
seein’ me alone, they said they would. So I tuk keer to 
step between them an’ the gun and put up my hands. I 
wur middlin’ strong in those days, and I fetches the first 
jus’ one on the point, an’ he tuk it an’ didn’t want no more. 
On comes the other two together, cursin’ an’ swearin’, an’ 
I serves them jus’ the same. Three months the three o’ 
them got in court next week. 

“T wur mortal pleased wi’ myself; but I’d done better 
to let un alone, for the rest of the gang they had their 
revenge—deep they did, deep an’ cruel. There wur no 
more poachin’; quiet an’ peaceable they moved on their 
wagons, an’ we all thought as how they had gone; but 
they hadn’t gone fur—deep they wur, an’ artful. 

“Tt wur one night about a week after, me an’ my 
little maid had been walkin’, when three men passed us on 
the road. 

“* George,’ says she, ‘who was those men ?’ 

“*T dunno, my dear,’ says I. 

‘* George,’ she says, ‘doant go back that road,’ she says. 

“ But I jus’ laughs, and presently I sees her into the 
house and turns back along the road. About ten minutes 
later I remember seein’ men jump from the hedge an’ run 
low-like towards me. JI remember startin’ to run myself, 
and then I remembers no more until I wakes up an’ finds 
myself tied hand an’ foot to a gurt tree an’ helpless as a 
babe. Stunned I had been, hit from behind. An’ there 
they stud, the blackguards, six or eight o’ them, grinnin’ 
and jeerin’ before me. Then they started akickin’ me 
an’ I couldn’t shout, for they had gagged my mouth. All 
at once one o’ the cowards calls off the rest, and I seen them 
whisperin’ and laughin’. Then they whistles up a lurcher 
dog an’ points at me; an’, O God, sir! that wur worse 
nor all, for the savage brute flew at me an’ began a worryin’— 
tryin’ to reach my throat... . 

“Sudden there wur a scream, an’ someone rushed 
forwards. I could see it were my maid, an’ then I struggled 
worse nor ever I had done, for I was afeered for her. 

“* Help!’ she cried, piercin’, ‘help!’ and _ then, 
‘This way, men; this way—run! run!’ That was her 
artfulness, for there wur ne’er a one to help but herself. 
But the blackguards run, and run quick—all but the dog— 
it wur still a worryin’ at me... . 

“What do you think she done? She sprang at the 
brute jus’ with her little, little hands and she fought it 
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there. They rolled together on the ground, an’ it bit and 
tore her sweet face, an’ I... oh, sir! I would rather ha’ 
died; but I couldn’t move, and with nought but her hands 
she strangled it there to death. And that wur what my 
little maid done for me.” 

We did not speak much when he had finished that 
story; but when half an hour later the little one-eyed, 
sour woman alighted from the carrier’s cart at the door, 
it was with new reverence that, having greeted her, I left 
the lovers together. 

I am glad to know that I won the regard of that courtly 
old gentleman of nature’s school. What his ancestry had 
been I often wondered, but never knew. Nature does 
sometimes produce, apart from all heredity, a character 
more refined than that of many who boast the longest 
lineage. His every instinct was that of a gentleman in 
the truest sense. His mind was untrained, but naturally 
vigorous and robust. With education, a most powerful 
intellect might have been produced; for lack of that 
opportunity, who knows but a great man was lost in him. 
And yet not altogether lost, for, obscure though it may have 
seemed, who can gauge the influence upon the world of such 
simple goodness as was his? For my own part, my friend- 
ship with him gave human nature a new and higher value 
in my estimate; it revealed to me another glimpse of the 
divine which lingers there; and most of all, through that 
mediumship, I gained a vision of human love and all that 
it may become—utterly pure, soaring up from the passions 
of youth, surviving age and the decay of all else—god-like, 
immortal, 

True, loyal old lover, most faithful through life, he 
was faithful unto death. About three years had passed, 
years which left little trace on his sturdy old manhood, 
but in which his wife gradually declined. I am not certain— 
indeed, I doubt whether the doctor knew—whether any 
specific disease were at work upon her; only her strength 
ebbed little by little. She became a little more frail, leaned 
a little more on her husband’s arm. Their walks together 
were shorter and less frequent, and, alas! she became more 
peevish. 

His attention to her was redoubled: .he waited upon 
her with the most tender, loving care. I have met him 
battling through wind and rain, trudging over the three 
miles of road to the town because he had thought of some 
little delicacy which might tempt her appetite and whieh 
was not to be had in the village. No mother could have 
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bent over her child more gently than he stooped to smooth 
her pillows as she sat propped by the fire. Of course, it 
could not continue. The old man’s strength was being 
exhausted, and not only was it most difficult at that time 
to obtain anyone who could assist him to nurse her, but 
no such aid diminished in the slightest degree his own 
anxiety or attention. 

I wrote to his son, asking him to come. He arrived, 
but did not prove of much assistance. He was an imposing 
person who had inherited much of his father’s strength 
and vigour of mind, but lacked all trace of charm. There 
seemed no solution of the difficulty but to transfer her to 
the workhouse infirmary. I myself could devise no better 
plan. Something had to be done quickly ; but, somehow, 
I resented the ease and nonchalance with which this railway 
official accepted the suggestion and took his leave. 

But Dewdney! God knows what he suffered. And 
the parting and “‘ good-bye” as the old woman was driven 
away made a scene which in its depth of restrained though 
heart-broken grief was tragic beyond all words. 

But I had a surprise in store for him, in which I had 
the kindly sympathy and co-operation of the Union officials. 
Next day I arrived in a car at his house, and within five 
minutes we were tearing over the road towards the work- 
house. Dewdney sat beside me, wrapping a rug about him, 
bending forward as if to urge us on. He spoke no word; 
but there was a light in his eyes such as I had not seen there 
for many a day. With trembling haste he stumbled from 
the car on our arrival and followed as we were led to the 
room in which lay his wife. The ward was semi-private— 
shared only by one other woman. As the door was opened, 
we paused for a moment and looked around. There she 
lay—toothless, old, looking very small beneath the white 
counterpane and with the green shade still covering her eyes. 

I heard a sob and a smothered, choking cry. Tottering, 
stumbling, and yet swiitly, with hands outstretched, the 
old man hurried past me to the bed. He seized the withered 
hand which lay upon the sheets and pressed it eagerly and 
again and again to his lips: ‘“‘ My darlin’! My darlin’!” 
he whispered brokenly and sank upon his knees, while I 
turned aside and conversed with the other patient. 

For about a fortnight we continued our visits together, 
almost daily, to the sick woman, and then she died. I 
had seen the inevitable end approaching and feared the 
result to her husband. I think that when it came the blow 
stunned him. He had always been by nature reserved and 
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self-controlled ; now, perhaps, that lifelong habit stood 
him in good stead. There was no passionate outpouring 
of grief; only the stricken look in his eyes told that here 
was one whose hurt was past healing. I fancy, too, there 
was the thought that it was—could only be—but a little 
while ere he and she would meet again. He was very 
silent—spoke little even to me, and somehow, what touched 
me more than all else was that even now, smitten and 
crushed by his sorrow as he was, never once did he fail 
in the little acts of deference and courtesy which were his 
custom with me, and indeed with all others. 

There was a great concourse of villagers at the funeral, 
so deep was the respect in which the old man was held, 
There was not one but sympathized ; most of those present, 
I dare say, doubted whether he would endure the ordeal. 
All would gladly have supported and comforted him. I 
doubt whether many understood or appreciated the iron 
self-command which held him upright, silent, tearless by 
the grave. And it was with a-sort of awe that at length 
we watched him bow courteously to us all and pass home- 
ward, still silent and now alone. 

We all thought that he could not survive his loss. No 
one would have been surprised had he died that night. 
But he lived, only now broken, aged, and more silent than 
had been his wont. As time passed he even regained some- 
thing of his old cheerfulness. He did not often stir abroad— 
was content to sit by his cottage door on summer evenings, 
or in winter by his fire, and dream and smoke his pipe. 
He never lacked assistance. He hired a _ housekeeper, 
but there were other willing hands in plenty to assist 
in the dusting of his rooms and in the cooking of his 
simple meals. 

Of course, I visited him as of old, and I know that he 
was pleased to see me; but now there was often a vacant 
look in the dim eyes, and long pauses would occur in 
our conversation. He liked my companionship, was often 
grieved when I had to leave, but I think I pleased him most 
when in silence I left his thoughts free to wander in memories 
of the happy days gone by. 

It was nearly two years after Mrs. Dewdney’s death that 
I was offered and accepted another living. For weeks 
before leaving I was occupied with parish business and with 
farewell visits to my parishioners, and among others, of 
course, to old Dewdney. He was troubled, and very courte- 
ously expressed his regrets at my approaching departure; 
but I think that more and more as time advanced his mind 
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dwelt in the past, and I, as a late-comer in his life, made 


-now no very deep impression on him. 


Days of discomfort and bustle ensued, as gradually the 
home of many years was dismantled and the new abode 
established from the chaos. A thousand things had to 
be remembered, were forgotten, and remembered in agitation 
once more. The climax was reached at the point when the 
cares of new and old parishes rested simultaneously upon 
me, and both had to be provided for. The trammels of 
the past were at length unloosed and the last day in my 
old home arrived. I had meant to take one final farewell 
of Dewdney. I had planned to call at his cottage that 
morning; but unforeseen difficulties arose, and I was 
detained until the moment when I must set forth had come. 
Indeed, it seemed that I might lose my train, when at length 
I sprang into the car which was to convey me to the station. 

We wound down the drive and I rose from my seat to 
take one last look at the house—mine no more; at the 
little church nestling among the trees; at the peaceful 
churchyard which lay around. And there, standing by 
his wife’s grave, was my old friend. He did not see me. 
I could not stop. All that I could do was to lean out and 
watch for a few moments that familiar bent figure as he 
stood hat in hand, supported on his stick. It was only for 
a few moments, but they were enough for me to see one 
characteristic action: as I passed I saw him bend and with 
one shaking hand smooth the grass at his feet tenderly, 
as a lover smooths the hair from the brow of his beloved. 


H. J. Boyp 
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DENUNCIATION: A STUDY 


THE preparation of this article was suggested by the quaint 
passage quoted below from a private letter written last 
August by an Italian, a student of things British, who has 
often analysed features of our national character with 
insight and acumen. In the case of the Council of Action 
he fails to understand us. Here some motive is at work 
so hidden in our mind that the old diplomatic theory, 
somewhat discredited since the war, that the Briton is born 
blind only in appearance, and really sees beyond the limits 
of ordinary perception, seems to him possibly to be true, 
and our sightless orbs after all a mask. By accident the 
letter has long lain unanswered, but the subject of the 
Italian’s wonder can be studied all the better for the lapse 
of time, which makes it stand out clearly against an uncertain 
background. 


The Hons. Brace and Thomas—-why are they joining a movement to impede 
you going to war with Russia ? Of all the English party of the Left they are 
the most reasonable, and I think also the most clever, and do they not know 
like all Europe that the English Government is on the contrary the -friend of 
Lenin ? The English troops have returned a short time ago from Russia, and 
a Treaty of Commerce with Lenin is to be signed. Many strange English things 
you have explained, but this you will never. 


We are accustomed to hear much of the enlightened 
views and statesmanship of the elder leaders of the ‘‘ Labour” 
movement, but it is not entirely by virtue of such qualities 
that they remain in power. From time to time these 
leaders feel the insecurity caused by attempts of junior 
officials of the Trade Unions, of paid agitators, or of 
independent demagogues to supplant the ruling representa- 
tives of bodies of working men; and when this pressure 
bears heavily upon a Thomas or a Brace, he has recourse 
to the traditional method of the Union official for gaining 
or regaining influence. The method is denunciation by 
every legal means—by voice, by pen, and by organization, 
but above all by voice—of conditions, of policies, or of 
men; for example, the method was never brought nearer 
to perfection than when the Unions were heart and soul 
in the movement for protecting manual workpeople from 
the evil of bad industrial conditions. In the first part of 
Trades Union history their denunciation of disgraceful 
conditions, and of many employers, was unquestionably 
justified, and largely owing to their activities every great 
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reproach for which employers alone were responsible has 
been removed. But with this remarkable achievement, 
which coincided roughly with the close of the nineteenth 
century, the object of denunciation has changed. At first 
it was industrial reform, but now is nothing less than 
economic revolution. Even the most responsible leaders 
of the movement are striving, not so much to secure redress 
for injury as to destroy the system upon which all industry 
is at present based. They are governed by the desire to 
try a great experiment, which they seem to feel confident 
will justify their belief that wealth can be more equally 
distributed than it is now without being diminished in the 
TOCESS. 

' For a time after the great abuses arising out of the 
industrial innovations of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries had been removed, the Trade Union 
leaders, who had taken an important part in bringing that 
change about, and some of their successors, were able to 
hold their positions as officials and Parliamentary repre- 
sentatives, by reason of the respect and gratitude which 
their efforts had won for them. But so soon as the character 
of their leadership began to change—when they ceased to 
be reformers and became the protagonists of an industrial 
revolution—they felt the competition of other imaginative 
and aspiring persons, whose gifts enabled them to exercise 
influence over their fellow-workmen and Trade Union 
members. Reformers of necessity pursue a narrow course, 
and at the end of each period of their work there lies some 
certain goal, but the revolutionary thinker has a whole 
world of fancy in which to roam, and no definite object in 
view. Where there is one who patiently advances to a 
steady light, there are a score who will rush in to grasp ata 
will-o’-the-wisp, fascinating, ubiquitous and elusive. These 
are the new men, whose pressure the elder leaders feel, 
forcing them to have recourse to the old method of denuncia- 
tion as a means of keeping their position secure. All are 
selling new lamps for old, and the vendors who cry their 
wares most artfully hope that they will keep the custom 
of the market. 

The denunciator tells of a wrong. For effectiveness it 
is immaterial whether the wrong is real or fictitious, so long 
as the denunciator is master of his art. Denunciation . 
consisting of careless words exchanged between two friends 
is less likely to be effective than in the form of studied 
phrases flung amongst a mob. We rarely discover a 
denunciator so skilful as Cassio, or a listener so easy to 
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convince as the Moor of Venice. In many cases the listener 
makes inquiries, calls for evidence or witnesses, and requires 
of his informant some independent testimony of the wrong. 
But, even between two persons privately discussing the 
conduct of a third, it is amazing how often the suggestion 
of evil is accepted without question. The children of Adam 
are singularly prone to believe a report of wrongs, whether 
the denunciator’s motive is righteous or malign. Wrong 
blunts perception; and of this the existence of a law of 
libel affords convincing proof. If we go further, and search 
the repulsive records of that law, deceit will sicken us, and 
we shall end by calling diabolical the proverb which runs 
that there is no smoke without fire. 

However easy it may be to gain credence for a story 
of evil privately told, the power obtained by an individual 
over a mass of his fellow-citizens by publicly assuring them 
that they are the victims of a selfish or wicked design is 
simply astounding. The word “ power ”’ is used advisedly, 
because the listeners, moved by a mixture of admiration and 
gratitude, incline to assume that, if the speaker is not only 
so gifted as to be able to define an injustite, but also 
sufficiently public-spirited as to denounce it, he must, of 
all men, be worthy of confidence. By such a process of 
thought the crowd become the adherents of the agitator, 
who may be calling attention to a real or, as we must 
remember, to a fictitious grievance. The agitator’s strength 
lies not necessarily in truth, but in his gifts, and in the 
circumstances of the hour. The crowd is often less educated 
than the speaker, who is at least trained in the arts of 
dominating, persuading, elating and depressing his hearers ; 
and in few countries has education yet done so much for 
the average citizen as to equip him with the power of 
questioning the speaker’s facts. It is instructive to recall 
that Scotland, justly famous in history for her pre-eminence 
in public education, is the home of the “ heckler,’’ the 
term in political jargon which denotes the thinking and 
inquiring elector. May education prosper so that the 
citizen may learn thoroughly to instruct himself in his own 
affairs! Education gives self-confidence as well as knowledge. 
An individual in the crowd may, by accident, have the 
knowledge to enable him to question a speaker’s statement, 
but the natural shyness of the ignorant will restrain him 
from drawing the attention of his fellows to himself and to 
his point. Give him a measure of general and well-founded 
knowledge so as to support his acquaintance with a particular 
question, and his increased self-respect and confidence will 
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hearten him to face the most overbearing tribune of the 
people and the disconcerting interest of the bystanders. 
As the denunciator is able to do his work with the 
minimum chance of opposition, owing to the character of 
his audience, so he has on his side the advantage of the 
offensive, in all circumstances the attitude most likely to 
be effective. A remarkable sign of the predilection of 
“Labour ’”’ leaders for denunciation as a political weapon 
is their avoidance, on the platform, of other lines of address : 
their usual practice is to discuss the alleged ill-doings of 
third parties, and, however optimistic they may be concerning 
the prospects of some Utopia to be set up upon the ruins 
of the present industrial system, they speak of it but little, 
and only in the vaguest language. Not, surely, because it 
is impossible to paint the future in alluring colours, but 
because denunciation is known by experience to gain most 
easily the sympathy and allegiance of the average citizen. 
We know that some of their friends can write well and 
copiously, but the description of socialist and communist 
systems is left almost entirely to a handful of pamphleteers, 
who are at liberty to let their imagination run—on paper, 
and to prepare statistics—for printing. Leaflets may be 
distributed to catch that rara avis, the patient reader ; 
but votes are won and leadership retained by means of the 
greatest possible volume of spoken invective, directed against 
real or imaginary wrongs. It is to this sovereign specific 
that the elder leaders of the “‘ Labour”? movement have 
recourse when their younger competitors become dangerous. 
But it would not be fair to omit the mention of one striking 
example of an endeavour by these leaders to carry their 
movement forward by a constructive effort. In the 
campaign waged last winter for the nationalization of the 
mines there went, side by side with execration of the present 
system in the coal industry, a series of speeches and lectures, 
whose object was to describe an alternative scheme of 
exploitation, planned in detail and garnished with figures. 
The Labour ’”’ leaders sang the praises of hypothetical 
improvements almost as much as they condemned the coal- 
owners, and on behalf of this constructive cause the pon 
was plied with unexampled vigour. But the result justifies 
the conviction that they would have achieved much more 
had they confined themselves to their usual policy of 
denunciation; and they probably considered that they 
had been taught a lesson, which may mean the loss to the 
public of many constructive designs in the future. Never 
has a “‘ Labour” campaign been so well organized and 
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equipped, never so extensively advertised, yet never gp 
unsuccessful. This departure from the approved method of 
earlier demagogues seems to have done the movement 
considerable harm; and from the moment when the dis. 
concerted leaders declared that the public were too ignorant 
to appreciate the policy of the Miners’ Federation, thei 
success at the by-elections, which followed the triumph of 
Mr. Lloyd George in 1918, began to wane. 

An alternative to the explanation that the electorate 
is too ignorant to desire revolution in industry is that 
education is giving the citizen, in ever greater measure, 
the power of deliberating independently on the programme 
submitted to him, and by this process arriving at decisions 
favourable to reform. 

Instinct and experiment have made the majority of 
“Labour ”’ leaders merely destructive, and only a few of 
the “‘ Elder Statesmen” of the movement are painfully 
acquiring something of the art of constructive political 
work, hitherto the exclusive accomplishment of member 
’ of the old political parties. The Secretary for War must 
have been pondering over this when, seizing the favourite 
weapon of his chosen opponents, he denounced the “‘ Labour” 
Party as not yet capable of carrying on the Government of 
the country. The extraordinarily violent passion which 
tore the breast of the elder “‘ Labour” leaders when 
Mr. Churchill ventured to question their fitness for admini- 
stration shows that they are not accustomed to a political 
method constantly adopted by their own colleagues, and 
occasionally still by themselves, against the leaders of other 
parties—a consideration which may possibly engender a 
sentiment of self-congratulation in the heart of Liberals 
and Conservatives. 

Mr. Churchill’s famous assertion has aroused a most 
alluring controversy, but there is no space here for joining 
in it. The concern of these lines is only to show that all 
members of the ‘“‘ Labour”? movement, even the most 
distinguished, still have recourse to denunciation, and that 
‘he formation of the Council of Action is only an instance 
et che elder leaders’ return to this primitive method of 
ocvties. The nature and circumstances of this particular 
case wre so curiously veiled that a retrospect becomes 
absolutely necessary. 

For some time after the last General Election the prospects 
of the ‘‘ Labour” leaders were bright. In Parliament they 
formed the official Opposition, and constructive criticism 
could probably be made effective on the measures to be 
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introduced by a Government many of whose leaders held 
advanced ideas, and whose efforts were all to be in the 
direction of reconstruction. There were signs of reaction 
in the country against the Government parties, whose 
success had been so overwhelming and whose prospects of 
redeeming their pledges were none too bright. The country 
has grown accustomed during the war to a quick succession 
of events, and it expected the triumphs of peace to be 
achieved with equal rapidity ; whereas it was clear to men 
of affairs that a return to normal conditions was, at the best, 
to be a process of exasperating slowness. Was it not 
likely, then, that the Opposition would be popular, and able 
to gain, and hold, an ever-increasing share of the electorate’s 
respect and support ? 

The elder ‘“‘ Labour” leaders might feel particularly 
easy in their minds about the subversive activities of the 
younger men; for an Opposition growing in general esteem 
could face with equanimity the leaders of a minority among 
its own constituents. 

But, in spite of the various circumstances which were 
in their favour, the Opposition did not give satisfaction 
for long ; and they let slip the fleeting opportunity of the 
country’s disillusionment. It soon dawned on the electorate, 
as well as on business men, that the way to be travelled 
under the leadership of any Government was difficult and 
the comfortable end afar off. Public attention began to fix 
itself on the practical problems of the time, and of these 
it is necessary to give only two examples. There was a 
shortage of houses, and the means for increasing their 
number became everyone’s concern: economy was obviously 
desirable and ‘the public accounts were closely scrutinized. 
But the anxious voters noticed with disgust that the 
Opposition, in and out of Parliament, was not in tune with 
their inclinations. All men knew from local experience 
that workmen were building more slowly than usual, owing 
to Trade Union rules ; and although some of the ‘“ Labour ” 
leaders preached the doctrine of increased output, they 
defended in the House of Commons the main obstacle 
placed in the way of rapid construction. The Government 
at least put forward plans for covering the country with 
desirable residences. On the other question of particular 
interest the country derived still less comfort from the 
Opposition. In an atmosphere of retrenchment the country 
sought in vain for signs of economy amongst the figures of 
Lloyd-Georgian finance: here was another case where the 
Opposition might be expected to show its teeth, but the 
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division lists actually disclosed the names of “ Labour” 
leaders voting for the Government and their gigantic 
estimates. When the people blew hot, ‘“ Labour’’ blew 
cold, and froze the springs of popularity. ~~. ay 

The loss of public support was bound to raise regrets 
in the minds of the “‘ Elder Statesmen” of ‘‘ Labour,” but 
it spread keen anxiety as well; for with their short-lived 
popularity there vanished the strongest bulwark against 
the attacks of the subversive young men, whose pressure 
from behind never relaxed. In the early days of the new 
Government the pressure had been relieved, but now the 
full force of both insidious and open hostility made itself 
felt. The intriguers redoubled their efforts, and the courses 
they counselled constantly grew more extreme. Imaginative 
aspirants to power varied their direct attacks by commiser. 
ating Lenin, who, as they declared, received too little 
support from the ruling British demagogues ; and the latter 
were accused of lukewarmness towards the greatest exponent 
of industrial revolution. In general the Russian question 
afforded easy subjects for denunciation, as little that was 
true was known about that country. Also, the Government 
had changed their policy in a sense according with the wishes 
of a large section of the public. As a result of this the 
cry of ‘“ Hands off Russia!’’ became good propaganda, and 
was eagerly taken up by every agitator in the land. 

These were the circumstances in which the elder ‘‘ Labour” 
leaders began to realize that their place at the head of their 
own movement was thoroughly insecure, and their reputation 
for statesmanship sadly lessened in the eyes of the public, 
Their plight was so serious that they cannot be blamed for 
having turned their attention from the problem of the 
country’s reconstruction to the work of propping up their 
own position. 

They became aware of their peril by the working of 
instinct, and, in order to understand their extraordinary 
policy of setting up the Council of Action, it is necessary 
to regard their judgment as having been governed by the 
idea of self-preservation. During the months of July and 
August this idea was their motive, little though they then- 
selves recognized it, and they perceived the fundamental 
character of their policy as little as we perceive the tone 
of our voice, raised in alarm in the face of some imminent 
danger. Their attention was completely diverted from 
the constructive courses which they had recently been 
following. Instinct is primitive in essence and _ effects, 
and it was towards the primitive method, already treated 
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of, that the leaders turned so as to reinforce their 
sition. 

They denounced the Government as meditating a new 
war with Russia. Mr. Lloyd George, so they said, was 
returning to, and expanding, the policy of actively assisting 
the ‘‘ White’’ enemies of the Bolshevik régime. The 
country was allowed to imagine that a kind of Government 
conspiracy was on foot for proclaiming conscription anew, 
and the years since 1914 were to be lived over again. It 
is impossible not to admire the elder leaders’ technical 
achievement in the example they gave us of denunciation 
used as a means of retaining political influence. They met 
their competitors in agitation on their own ground; they 
had been taunted with indifference towards the Russian 
revolutionaries, but now, in consultation with Comrade 
Kameneff himself, they formed a body, Soviet in form, 
prepared to smash the British Constitution if the defence 
of Russia made it necessary. Their competitors had 
denounced the Government for spending some millions on 
munitions for the ‘‘ White’ armies and for sending a few 
thousand men to North Russia; in reply the elder leaders 
worked upon the public with mystery and horror, for had 
they not a conspiracy to unveil, whose object was to send 
husbands, sons and sweethearts to Moscow with Pilsudski ? 
They were old hands at the game, once they started playing : 
the quality of their art was still the purest. The younger 
men depended upon facts, but the elder leaders’ skill could 
be exercised independently of such support. Rather could 
they defy, by that technique in agitation of which they 
were the masters, potent facts, set dead against their terrible 
suggestion. British troops had been brought home from 
Russia, a treaty of commerce was being negotiated with 
Lenin’s envoys, and the only possible Cabinet which could 
have dreamed of throwing back Britain into a great war 
would have been constituted of poor shell-shocked lunatics, 
aping Napoleon in an asylum. In spite of adverse facts, 
the elder leaders plied their craft more skilfully than did 
their competitors, for it is certain that, at the time, they 
gained a hearing in the country denied to any other 
public men. 

In extricating prominent ‘“‘ Labour”’ leaders from a 
position of embarrassment, and incidentally in affording an 
excellent example of political ingenuity, the Council of 
Action served its purpose, and had this point in the article 
been reached a few days earlier it would have ended here; 
but one brief paragraph is now required so that a reference 
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may be made to the recently reported meeting of the 
Council. 
Two explanations of this meeting are submitted, but 
the analysis of events is notoriously difficult at the time 
of their occurrence, so that precision is not yet possible, 
The elder leaders either desire to give the Council a more 
normal appearance than it now displays by calling it together 
for public instead of for personal ends, or they are go 
impressed with its first success that they intend to make 
use of it again, with an object in view similar to that which 
they attained in August. The internal dissensions of the 
‘Labour ’”’ movement are decently veiled, so that no clear 
reason is observable for inclining to fix upon the second 
alternative, unless, indeed, the recent resignation of Mr. Brace 
denotes that that strong man has grown weary in some 
new struggle with the interlopers. The country should 
demand that the first alternative be brought to realization, 
Destructiveness and denunciation, selfishness and waste, 
could be practised with some impunity before the war, 
but they will bring ruin now that constructiveness and 
love, sacrifice and thrift, have become the necessities of 
our very existence. 
C. C. Stuart 
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